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PKEFACE. 



It has been announced on authority that there 
"exists in the Church of England a combined and 
organised party, the scarcely concealed object of 
which is a reversal of some, at least, of the leading 
principles of the Reformation, and a return to prin- 
ciples and usages either of pre-Reformation times, 
or, at the very least, of that period of transition 
which preceded the first Prayer-Book 1 ." On the 
supposition that such is the fact, a concise History 
of the Church and State in conflict with the Papacy, 
during the reign of Henry VIII., may perhaps not 
be regarded as unseasonable, considering that it was 
in the progress of that conflict that the "principles 
and usages" above-referred to formed the main sub- 

1 Letter of the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol to the Dean 
of Gloucester, dated Aug. 13, 1873, 



vi PREFACE. 

jeets of dispute. A good deal, no doubt, has of late 
been written on this and kindred subjects, but I cannot 
help thinking that the conflict which it is the object 
of the following pages to consider, has not been treated 
of sufficiently apart from the personal character of "the 
actors in it, to allow of so accurate an estimate of the 
importance of the great questions at issue, as it is 
desirable to acquire. 

The object I have kept in view, therefore, has 
been to confine the attention of the reader, as much 
as practicable, to the facts of History, without regard 
to the persons by whose agency the affairs of the 
Church and State in England were, at the time, 
carried on. 

G. E. C. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



It is well known to all who are conversant with the 
early history of England, that the Church law of the 
Anglo-Saxons was, more than that of any other Chris- 
tian State, a "National law." Nor could it well be 
otherwise, since during the Anglo-Saxon period of that 
history the civil and ecclesiastical Authorities acted 
in concert ; and exercised a jurisdiction in common, not 
only as respected matters relating to social life, but 
also such as regarded Religion and matters of Faith 1 . 
It was not until William the Norman separated the 
ecclesiastical from the civil Court, that the foundation 
was laid of those many encroachments and uproars 
respecting the rights of the Church and Sovereigns of 
England, which may be traced in the preambles of 
those Acts of Parliament which, from time to time, 

• 

were passed to check or suppress that foreign papal 
influence which was continually jarring with the Laws 

1 See Kemble, The Saxons in England, Vol. n. pp. 376 et seq. 
Thorpe, Antient Laws and Institutions. Twysden, Historical Vindi- 
cation of the Church of England, Chap. v. 

C. 1 



2 SEPARATION OF THE CIVIL 

. and Institutions of this country 1 . But for the sepa- 
ration of the ecclesiastical and civil jurisdictions, it is 
not likely that the disputes between these two powers, 
which the Articles of Clarendon (a.d. 1164*) 51 were in- 
tended to settle, would ever have arisen. There could 
have been no objection e.g. on the part of the Clergy 
or Laity against trying causes relating to Patronage 
(Art. 1, 15), in a court in which the bishop and law- 
officers of the Crown conjointly acted as judges. 
Clergymen (Art. 3, 9) could have had no cause for 
objecting to the temporal courts, so long as their 
Ordinary sat there with the civil judge. Ordinaries 
could have had no pretence (Art. 5, 6, 10, 13) for ac- 
cusing men on hearsay evidence, nor for taking security 
of excommunicants for their future good conduct ; nor 
want means to bring witnesses against great offenders ; 
nor to have delinquents to appear before them ; — so long 
as they had the aid of the chief magistrate under the 
Sovereign to bring to justice all offenders that could be 
found, and to compel the attendance of witnesses against 
them. As soon however as the civil and ecclesiastical 
jurisdictions came to be separated, and the ordinary 
government of the church to be in the hands of the 
Clergy, the concerns of religion and its ministers came 
to be regarded as matters entirely apart from man in 
his civil capacity. In process of time therefore all per- 
sons and causes that in any sense could be regarded as 

1 Twysden, ubi supr. Chapp. iii. and It. 

8 See Johnson, Collect, of Laws and Canons of the Ch. of Engl. 
Vol. ii. pp. 50 et seq. Oxf. 1851. 
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spiritual, were withdrawn from the jurisdiction of the 
civil magistrate, and made subject to an authority 
which practically degenerated into that of the bishop of 
Rome, or his delegates. The decisions of national 
Councils or Parliaments were, as a natural consequence, 
superseded by papal Rescripts and legatine Constitu- 
tions, dressed up, and assented to, by our Synods, in 
the form of provincial Canons 1 . Instead of the direct 
redress of ecclesiastical complaints and grievances in 
a court, presided over by the bishop and sheriff con- 
jointly, we read of proceedings by Citations, Contes- 
tation of Suit, by Libels, and so forth, ending in an 
appeal to Rome; then a reference back to England, 
succeeded by a second appeal to Rome, and a second 
reference back to England ; until unhappy suitors were 
worn out and beggared by every kind of delay that the 
ingenuity of man could devise. 

Then, again, the ancient rights and privileges of the 
episcopate were disturbed or set aside, by archiepiscopal 
claims to jurisdiction, backed by legatine powers, or 
papal concessions, to the necessary decay of clerical 
discipline. Superadded to all these and many other 
disorders which, in the process of time, had multiplied 
in the church, there were those struggles for supremacy, 
between the civil and ecclesiastical powers, which were 
evermore going on during the middle ages. It gene- 
rally happened however, that, aided by the selfish pur- 
poses, connivances, and necessities of Sovereigns, and 

1 De Marca, De Concordia, &o. Tom. n. lib. v. §§ 49, 50, 61, 56, 
p. 674, Bamberg, 1788. 

1—2 



4 STRUGGLES FOR SUPREMACY. 

Parliaments, or by the frequency of civil and foreign 
wars, and domestic disturbances, the ecclesiastical power 
gained the npper hand. 

By the time, therefore, of the 15th century, the 
papacy, and its agents, in England and elsewhere, had 
managed to usurp many of the functions of the Crown 1 ; 
to rob the Nobility and others of their ecclesiastical 
patronage; to overrule the episcopate; and to mulct 
and impoverish the people at large, by the sums de- 
manded of them for Dispensations, Indulgences, Par* 
dons, Belicks, and other like instruments of imposture. 
For the papacy claimed to have a legislative power in 
all ecclesiastical causes: a dispensing power above or 
against the laws of church and state : a right to send 
Legates and to hold legatine courts: to institute and 
confirm archbishops and bishops elect : to exempt per- 
sons and localities from episcopal jurisdiction, and from 
the payment of tithes. Then, as regarded patronage, 
nothing was more common than for the papacy to re- 
serve to itself the collation to Benefices, more especially 
to those in the patronage of cathedral Churches or 
monastic Corporations ; requiring at the same time from 
ecclesiastical persons and corporations the payment of 
first-fruits and tenths ; not to mention subsidies of va- 
rious kinds and under various pretences, whenever the 
coffers of the Court of Rome needed replenishing 2 . 

1 The prerogatives claimed by Popes for themselves may be seen 
in an authentic form in such Bulls as those issued against Henry 
VIII. and Q. Elizabeth, and which, according to Romanist notions', 
are still in force against the Sovereign and Realm of England. 

a See Staveley, Romish Horseleech, London, 1779. 
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With respect to the Laity, the Rolls of Parliament 
abound in petitions presented, from time to time, to 
that assembly, complaining of the grievous oppressions 
practised by ecclesiastical officers and their courts. 
But in no form did the papal claims to legislative 
power act more injuriously to the Church, than in the 
encouragement and sanction given to that robbery of 
the endowment of Parish-churches, which was con- 
stantly going on in England subsequently to the Nor- 
man Conquest. The pope claimed the right to grant 
permission to lay-patrons to transfer parochial endow- 
ments to cathedral and collegiate Churches, or to 
monastic Communities. Sometimes this pernicious 
claim was exercised in allowing patrons to reserve a 
certain portion of the proceeds of a benefice for their 
own use, or for that of some dependent. To such an 
extent did this system of church-robbery in time pre- 
vail, that Secular Colleges, Military Corporations, Lay- 
Hospitals, and even Nunneries, by paying a sum of 
money to the ecclesiastical authorities, obtained per- 
mission from the papacy to appropriate the revenues cif 
Parish-churches, to the use of their several Corpora- 
tions 1 . The consequence of this perversion of Church 
endowments was that the secular clergy were so im- 
poverished that they were compelled to eke out their 
scanty means in the best way they could. Some, 
therefore, employed themselves as chantry-priests; 
others rented farms ; or occupied themselves in trades ; 

1 See Ayliff, Parergon, sub voce "Appropriation:" Kennet, Case 
of Impropriation. 



6 CONSEQUENT EVILS. 

or in acting as stewards to lay-lords; collecting rents 
for them and holding courts. The result of such a 
state of things was that the clerical office was despised, 
and the cure of souls neglected 1 . Many parishes also, 
which had suffered by the alienation of their church 
endowments, were subject to broils and vexatious law- 
suite. For the poverty of the incumbent induced the 
less scrupulous portion of the parishioners to withhold 
their accustomed Dues and Offerings, on the speculation 
that the clergy could not afford to go to law*. On the 
other hand, the slender provision that was left in such 
parishes for the maintenance of an incumbent, too 
often provided a reason for committing the cure of 
souls to ignorant and sordid men, who cared for little 
else than how to extort money from their parishioners*. 
Out of the system of Appropriations arose, also, the 
holding of a plurality of benefices, which, in the first 
instance, was permitted by way of affording some alle- 
viation of the impoverished condition of the clergy; 
but afterwards was converted into one of the most cry- 
ing abuses which the church had to encounter. Hence 
nothing in the history of the Middle Ages is more 
frequently to be met with than loud and general com- 
plaints against the prevalence and evils of pluralities. 
Canons and Constitutions were often accordingly put 

1 Kennet, ut supr. pp. 60 et seq. 

* See WilMns, hi. p. 535 : Johnson, n. p. 498. 

8 WilMns, in. p. 599 : Johnson, n. pp. 404, 421. See, also, Van 
der Hardt, Rer. Concil. Constans. Tom. i. par. 27, pp. 1130, for the 
Petition of Bichard Ullerstone, an Englishman, in which several of 
the evils above mentioned are recited. 
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forth against the evils complained of, but no perceptible 
reformation was effected in that behoof, because, gene- 
rally speaking, those Canons and Constitutions had 
respect only to such pluralities as were held without a 
papal dispensation. The consequence was that as a 
dispensation from Rome could readily be procured at 
any time, and by any person, who could afford to pay 
for it, pluralities continued to hold their ground 1 . 

The general prevalence of these and other evils 
inseparably connected with the papal system, explains 
why the Church history of the 15th century is made 
up chiefly of a recital of the many attempts made, 
during that period, to reform the Romish church both 
as respected the Head and the Members*. But as all 
those attempts at reformation were defeated by the 
skill of the papal partisans, there grew up, in the minds 
of earnest, and thoughtful persons, the conviction that 
no remedy for those many ecclesiastical and social 
abuses, by which the whole of western Christendom 
was borne down, was likely to be obtained except by an 
abandonment of all connexion with Rome. A cursory 
examination however of the subjects discussed at the 
Councils of Pisa, Constance, and Basle, will be sufficient 
to satisfy the reader that any rupture with Rome which 

1 Among the loudest clamourers against pluralities, Church en- 
dowments, and the parochial clergy generally, were those ancient 
representatives of the "Voluntary principle" — the Mendicant Friars. 

* See Bossuet, Histoire des Variations des EgL protectant, Tom. i. 
pp. 1 — 6, Paris, 1688 : Van der Hardt, ubi supr. See also Petrie, Hist, 
of the Deform and Reform of the Cath.[ Church, Vol. i. pp. 527 et 
seq. Hague, 1662. 
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at that time may have appeared imminent, would have 
been occasioned almost solely by the despair of obtain- 
ing by any other means an effectual redress of ecclesi- 
astical abuses and the restoration of discipline 1 . There 
were indeed at that time great numbers of persons 
in England, as on the Continent, who had become 
dissatisfied with the worship and doctrinal teach- 
ing of the church of Rome; but they were a body 
without any order or combination among themselves, 
and represented only a "confused refusal to believe 
in lies." But as regarded the majority of those eminent 
men who represented the several nations interested in 
the proceedings of the Councils above mentioned, their 
dissatisfaction was not with the doctrinal system of 
Rome, but with the abuses connected with it 2 . The 
fact was that the court and church of Rome, in its 
manifold influences and ramifications, had for ages been 
gradually degenerating into a mere worldly, money- 
making, monopoly. The bishops of Rome claimed 
a sovereign power, by divine right, over the Universal 
church, and, in virtue of that assumed power, regarded 
all christians as subjects placed under their jurisdiction 
and governance 3 . They accordingly taxed their subjects; 

1 See Van der Hardt, Tom. nr. p. 1452: Dnpin, Novell. Biblioth. 
Tom. xii. p. 23, Paris, 1702 : L'Enfant, ConciL of Constance, Vol. n. 
p. 145 et seq. English Trans.: and for a general view of the state of 
things see Turner, Hist. Middle Ages, YoL t. pp. 140 et seq. 2nd 
Edit. 1825. 

3 Bossuet and others nt snpr. 

8 A claim lately urged by Pius IX. in his Letter to the Emperor 
of Germany: as it is also by the papal agents in England, 
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levied contributions upon them ; or extorted loans from 
them ; exactly after the fashion of the most unspiritual 
potentates of the earth. • And as the supreme pontiffs 
claimed, moreover, to have the command of their sub- 
jects' destiny with reference to the world to come, as 
well as respected this life, they provided themselves 
with ample scope for the display of their financial 
ingenuity. Nor do we find that they neglected to use 
the means thus afforded them for securing an enormous 
revenue ; for if Peter-pence, Firstfruits, Tenths, Reserva- 
tions, Loans, &c. failed them, they had resort to Indul- 
gences, Canonisations and Purgatory 1 . By the time 
therefore that the unseemly squabbles, perjuries, and 
social enormities, connected with the great papal schism 
were somewhat abated, the greater portion of western 
Christendom had become weary of the national dis- 
turbances, and expenses connected with upholding the 
papacy. The public movements therefore of the 15th 
and 16th centuries respecting church-affairs were 
chiefly directed, as has been already observed, toward 
obtaining the abatement of such grievances as were 
connected with ecclesiastical and social life. No inten- 
tion seems to have been, in the first instance, enter- 
tained to disturb that mass of religious error and 
superstition, which for ages had been gradually accu- 
mulating, to the detriment and moral degradation of 
the bodies and souls of men. That such was the case, 
at least respecting England, will appear when we 

1 Staveley, ubi supr. 



1 AND ITS EFFECTS. 

come to examine the several occurrences that took 
place during the reign of Henry VIII. in the process 
of relieving our church from the moral and social 
thraldom and peculations of the court and church 
system of Rome. 



CHAPTER I. 



PROCEEDINGS OF PARLIAMENT. 



It will be remembered, perhaps, that in the time of 
Henry VIII. it was not customary to call Parliaments 
together so regularly as is done in modern times. No 
Parliament, for example, is said to have met from the 
5th to the 14th year of the reign of that Sovereign ; and 
it was not till after an interval of more than two years 
that Parliament met again in the 17th and 21st years 
of that King's reign. In the meanwhile, however, the 
business of the King's divorce from Katherine of Spain 
had been going on, and had ultimately been "evoked" 
to Rome in July 1529, there to be decided by the pope 
himself. Yet the dilatory and shifty manner in which 
the proceedings connected with that divorce had been 
conducted in England, by the papal agents, had not 
only disappointed and irritated the King ; but had also 
dissatisfied great numbers of the more influential por- 
tion of his subjects. This circumstance, combined with 
the causes above-mentioned, which had long been work- 
ing on the public mind, had prepared the nation for ac- 
quiescing in such reformatory measures as the Parlia- 
ment, which met on the 4th of November in 1529, 
might take in hand. 



12 GRIEVANCES OF THE COMMONS. 

Now Hall remarks that 

"When the Commons were assembled in the Nether- 
" House, they began to commune of the griefs wherewith 
" the Spiritualty had beforetime grievously oppressed them ; 
" both contrary to the Law of the realm, and contrary to all 
"right; and in especial they were sore moved with six 
"great causes 1 ." 

These six grievances were (1) The excessive fines 
levied by the Ordinaries for the Probate of Wills: (2) 
The extreme exactions made for Mortuaries : (3) That 
the clergy employed themselves as Surveyors ; Stewards 
to great men and others ; occupied Farms, Granges, and 
Grazings in every county: (4) That Abbots, Priors, 
and other officers connected with monastic bodies, kept 
Tan-houses ; and bought and sold all kinds of merchan- 
dise; as if they were laymen 2 : (5) The Commons, fur- 
ther, complained of the general non-residence of the 
clergy on their benefices ; and (6) of their holding 
pluralities 8 . Accordingly one of the first Acts (21 

1 Hall, p. 765, Lond. 1809: Willrins, Concil. in. p. 739. 

9 It is probable that the Monasteries may have been tempted to 
turn merchants by the example of those successive Popes who, during 
the 15th and 16th centuries, entered into commercial treaties with dif- 
ferent nations for the sale of alum, of the manufacturing of which the 
so-called holy Fathers had managed, by the terror of excommunication 
and other spiritual appliances, to secure a complete monopoly and large 
annual revenue. Thus in the reign of Henry VII. an Excommunica- 
tion was in operation against all persons who bought alum of the 
Florentines : when it was resolved by all the Judges, that the Pope's 
law was not to be obeyed in England (Pettrie, England's Independ., 
&c. p. 72, Lond. 1684. See, also, Beckmann, Hist, of Inventions, Vol. i. 
pp. 806 et seq. Lond. 1817). 

8 Amos (Stat, of Henry VIII. p. 249 note) considers that this 
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Hen. VIII. c. 5) passed in that Parliament, was for 
regulating the fees paid on the Probate of Wills, and 
the administration of the Effects of persons dying 
intestate; and subjecting all persons to a penalty of 
£10 for every offence against the provisions of the Act. 
A glance at the processes which bad to be gone through 
to effect the Probate of Wills, will shew that great room 
was afforded for multiplying fees on the occasion. There 
had to be a "probation," an "insinuation" or "approba- 
tion" of the Will, either by the Ordinary "himself," or 
by his "Registrars, Scribes, Praisers, Summoners, Appa- 
ritors, or other officers." These processes naturally in- 
volved " writing, sealing, praising, registering, fine for 
making Inventories, and giving Acquittances." It is 
easy to imagine, therefore, that when the effects of the 
Testator did not exceed five pounds in value, the fees 
exacted for probates of Wills would leave but little 
property to be distributed among the surviving repre- 
sentatives of the deceased ; and in any case would form 
a just cause for legislation. Hence even as early as 
the reign of Edward III. the Commons complained that 
"no one could prove a Will without giving the church 
one fourth or one fifth of his property 1 ." 

The Act for regulating the fees for proving Wills 
was soon followed by an Act (21 Hen. VIII. c. 6) "Con- 
cerning the taking of Mortuaries, or demanding, re- 
complaint of the Commons was not made to the King until the 
24 Hen. VIII., but that opinion does not seem to be consistent with 
the fact that several Acts of Parliament corrective of the grievances 
complained of were passed before the 24 Hen. VIII. 
1 Placet, Parliament, Vol. n. pp. 162—171. 
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ceiving or claiming the same." A Mortuary was origi- 
nally a present brought to church with a corpse, as a 
kind of compensation for all Tithes, Offerings, &c, 
which the deceased person might have omitted to pay 
during his lifetime. This present was in early times 
voluntary ; but by custom the offering of a Mortuary 
had become compulsory.. We find accordingly several 
ecclesiastical Constitutions respecting Mortuaries ; of 
which a Constitution of archbp. Langham (a.d. 1367), 
explanatory of a Statute of one of his predecessors, was 
among the latest. By that Constitution it was enjoined, 
that if the deceased possessed three animals or more of 
any kind, the best should be reserved for the lord; 
the next best for the church from which the deceased, 
when alive, had received the Sacraments. If however 
the deceased possessed but two animals among his 
other goods and chattels, the Church was in mercy to 
forego all actions on account of a Mortuary. This law 
seems to have been applicable to all persons except to 
the case of a wife dying in her husband's lifetime ; or 
of a widow dying within a year of her husband. Still, 
as this Constitution of archbp. Langham disclaimed all 
intention of interfering with the laudable custom con- 
cerning Mortuaries which had hitherto prevailed in the 
archiepiscopal diocese of Canterbury ; yet as the legality 
of it was doubted by canonists, the disputes between 
rectors of churches and their parishioners remained 
unabated 1 . At the time under consideration, therefore, 
great doubts and disputes existed not only as regarded 

1 Johnson, English Canons, Vol. n. pp. 437, &c. Oxford, 1851. 
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the " order, manner, and form of demanding, receiving, 
and claiming, Mortuaries," and the class of persons 
whose goods and chattels were liable; but also as 
regarded the amount to be paid as a Corps' -present in 
the form of a free oblation made to the Church on 
behalf of the deceased 1 . The Act under consideration, 
therefore, prescribed the amount to be paid for a Mor- 
tuary when the effects of the deceased were above the 
value of 10 marks ; and exempted all persons from the 
payment of a Mortuary who died worth less than that 
sum ; as well as all married women and persons who 
were not housekeepers. A stop was thus put to those 
endless squabbles and law-suits which had previously 
arisen out of the uncertainty and variety of customs 
connected with the levying of Mortuaries; and the 
* over excessive " sums demanded for them. 

It should be observed, however, that this Statute 
had reference simply to the question of ecclesiastical 
fees. The complaint of the Commons respecting clerical 
Surveyors, Farmers, Tanners, and general Merchants, 
was therefore met by an Act (21 Hen. VIII. c. 13) 
which prescribed that no spiritual person shall take to 
farm of the King, or any other person, any Lands, or 
Tenements, for term of life, lives, years or at will, &c." 
This Act dealt, also, with the question of plurality of 
benefices, and of clerical residence*. It forbade all 
spiritual persons to take any Manors, Farms, &c, to 

1 Stillingfleet, Cases, &c. Vol. i. pp. 245 et seq. 

* For more than 100 years before this date these subjects occa- 
sioned much scandal. See Johnson, Laws and Canons, &c. Vol. n. 
pp. 447 et seq. 
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farm, under a penalty of £10 a month ; and required 
spiritual persons who then held Manors, Farms, &c., to 
alienate them before the next ensuing Michaelmas, 
under a penalty of £10 a month, and ten times the 
amount of profits derived from them. It was further- 
more enacted that no spiritual person, by himself or by 
any other person, should purchase any kind of mer- 
chandise to sell again for profit, on pain of forfeiting 
treble the value of it. Exceptions were made as regarded 
Monastic bodies so far as to allow them, within certain 
limits, to farm their own demesne-land ; and spiritual 
persons also were permitted to resell such superfluous 
goods as had in the first instance been purchased for 
their own use. And whereas, before the passing of the 
Act, a dispensation could be obtained from Konie for 
holding any number of benefices, by any spiritual per- 
son who could afford to pay for it ; such dispensations 
as had already been obtained, were now declared void, 
as regarded more than four benefices. For the future, 
it was forbidden under a penalty of £20, and the whola 
profits of the benefice, for any person to procure or 
obtain of the Court of Home, or elsewhere, any licence 
or dispensation to hold more than one benefice, with 
cure of souls, above the value of £8 a year. Similar 
provision was made against obtaining licence or dis- 
pensation from the Court of Rome, or elsewhere, as 
regarded non-residence. In fact, it seems as if the Act 
under consideration had been passed much more as a 
check upon the dispensing-practice of the Court of 
Rome, than for the bond fide correction of pluralities 
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and the non-residence of spiritual persons; since all 
kinds of exemption from the operation of the Act might 
be purchased by spiritual persons who were about, or 
employed by, the King ; the higher ecclesiastics ; the 
nobility and others. Practically, therefore, although 
the .dispensing-power was taken from the court of 
Rome, it remained with the Crown; since the Act 
(clause 18) provided that the King might grant dis- 
pensation to his chaplains to hold any number of bene- 
fices, and to reside upon none of them ; and he might 
have as many chaplains as he pleased to license. The 
effect of this Act, therefore, in the matter of pluralities 
and non-residence, would naturally be to lessen the 
influence of the court of Rome, and to increase that of 
the Sovereign of England; and may accordingly be 
regarded as the first open attack on the papal supre- 
macy as hitherto exercised in England 1 . At the same 
time it must be observed that the passing of 21 Hen. 
VIII. c. 13, was a serious matter as regarded vicars, 
chantry-priests, and the poor incumbents. It will be 
remembered 2 that the systematic robbing of churches 
of their endowments, which the monastic Orders prac- 
tised, left but slender incomes for the vicars, and offi- 
ciating ministers of many parishes; and that the 
clergy, thus impoverished, were compelled to become 
the farmers of land, and of tithes, or to engage in trade, 
for the purpose of securing a competent maintenance. 

1 Dr Lingard's account of these Acts is far from accurate. 
3 See above, pp. 6, 7. 
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These modes of augmenting an income were now pro- 
hibited; and it need not, therefore, be matter of 
surprise if such of the clergy as were affected by the 
Act under consideration, should have felt themselves 
to have been seriously aggrieved by it 1 . 

1 See Rennet, Case of Impropr. p. 117. 



CHAPTER II. 
MEETING OF PARLIAMENT. 

The Parliament which passed the three Acts which 
we have been considering was prorogued until 16 Jan. 
1530 ; after having exhibited Articles against cardinal 
Wolsey, the first of which set forth that he had exer- 
cised the office of papal Legate to the injury, and 
oppression, of the King's subjects, and in derogation of 
the royal prerogative 1 . By one of those unscrupulous 
proceedings which were not uncommon in the reign of 
Henry VIII., the cardinal was convicted, robbed and 
pardoned: and as the clergy at large had acknow- 
ledged the cardinal's legatine authority, and submitted 
themselves to his jurisdiction, the Attorney-General 
was instructed to file an Information in the Court of 
King's Bench against the whole body of the English 
spiritualty. What made this proceeding the more un- 
justifiable was, that during the divorce movement the 
King himself had directed the cardinal to act by virtue 
of his legatine authority 8 . The statutes on which the 

1 Herbert, Life of Hen. Vm. pp. 128, &c: Kennet, 2nd Edit. 

9 State Papers, Vol. in. p. 311. See, also, Brewer, Letters and 
Papers, in. part i. No. 600. It may here, perhaps, be worth noting 
that an Act (22 Hen. VIII, c. 22) which the fall of Wolsey had 

2_ % 
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cardinal was convicted, and the whole spiritualty 
indicted, were laws passed in the reign of Edward III., 
and of Richard II. respectively, and known as the 
"Statutes of Praemunire V Those laws rendered all 
persons liable to imprisonment and loss of goods, who 
should be convicted of procuring any Bulls, or other 
instruments from Rome, which "touched the King, 
against him, his crown and dignity." The statutes passed 
in the reign of Richard II., moreover, not only rendered 
the persons procuring and acting upon such Bulls &c, 
as those just mentioned, liable to pains and penalties, 
but included and affected also their "notaries, proctors, 
maintainers, abettors, fautors and counsellers." To 
ward off, therefore, the consequences of a certain convic- 
tion under the "Statutes of Praemunire," the clergy, in 
their Convocation of the province of Canterbury, voted 
a subsidy of £100,000 by way of procuring the royal 
pardon; and for a similar reason and purpose a subsidy 
little short of £19,000 was voted by the Convocation 
of the northern province 8 . This costly pardon was 

rendered necessary, partly explains the influence which that great 
man exercised over the Nobility and Gentry. For, following the 
example of his ecclesiastical predecessors, he made persons of rank 
and station participants of his Episcopal revenues : thus the Duke 
of Norfolk was kept in hand by the wages, fees, rewards, profits, 
&c. accruing from the office for life granted to him by Wolsey of 
Chief Steward of the See of Winchester, &c. Like grants had been 
made to Lord Sandis and others. But as the several offices and 
grants bestowed by Wolsey out of his Episcopal revenues would have 
become void by his impeachment, an Act of Parliament was re- 
quisite to give them validity. 

1 Statut. of Realm, n. i 329, 386 : ii. 35, 84. 

* Respecting the Convocation in conflict with Henry on the subject 
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not however conceded until the clergy in Convocation 
had agreed to acknowledge the King to be " the chief 
protector, the only supreme Lord, and, as far as the law 
of Christ will allow, the supreme head of the clergy and 
the church of England 1 ." And as if to secure by law 
the enormous sum which he had extorted from the 
clergy, the king caused his pardon to be, in the same 
year, embodied in an Act of Parliament (22 Hen. VIIL 
a 15). 

The only observation that the object I have in view 
calls for respecting this unjustifiable proceeding on 
the part of the King and Parliament is, that however 
the clause, "as far as the law of Christ will allow," 
may have been regarded as serving to invalidate the 
recognition by the clergy of the royal supremacy 8 , the 
concession of that supremacy in any sense militated 
against the notion, which the clergy had hitherto been 
accustomed to maintain, that the pope was the sole pro- 
tector and only supreme head of the church and clergy 
of England; and so far was a second step toward 
effecting the ultimate freedom of our church from 
foreign domination. But what is more, by giving their 
assent to the royal supremacy, so "far as might be al- 
lowed by the law of Christ," the Convocation, precluded 
themselves, by anticipation, from objecting to the 
abolition of every kind of papal power in England that 



of the Supremacy, see Brewer, VoL n. Ft. 1, ccxxv et seq. and the 
Documents Nos. 1313 and 1314 in the same volume. 

1 Wilkins, in. pp. 725, 744 et seq. 

* Lingard, VoL vi. p. 178, Edit. 1838. 
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could not be proved to rest on the New Testament. 
Hence bishop Gardiner 1 observed, in his treatise De Vera 
Obedientia, that "the bishop of Rome must either pro- 
duce the authority of the New Testament or none" to 
establish his claims. 

In the meantime Parliament proceeded to pass an 
Act (23 Hen. VIII. c. 1) to deprive certain persons of 
the "benefit of clergy*." This "benefit of clergy" indi- 
cated only a particular kind of law-procedure, by means 
of which ecclesiastics could not be punished for felonies, 
except after having been tried and sentenced by eccle- 
siastical courts. The course of justice was also ob- 
structed by the circumstance that the ecclesiastical 
courts could not assign clerical evil-doers to condign 
punishment for felonies, &c, until the offender had gone 
through the dilatory process of a solemn degradation. 
In the course of time this privilege had become extend- 
ed to lay-persons, in case they could read and write; 
and gave rise to a fruitful source of income to such 
officers of ecclesiastical courts as happened to prefer 
money to the impartial administration of justice. This 
Act was to continue in force only until the end of the 
next Parliament; but it served for the time, to redress 
one of the many abuses which had grown out of that 
separation of the ecclesiastical from the civil courts of 
law, which has already been mentioned 8 . 

But the next movement of Parliament was towards 

1 De Vera Obedientia, Fascicul. Ber. Expet. &c, p. 818. Be* 
linquatur, &c. 

2 Statutes of the Bealm, in. 362, <fco. 
8 See above, pp. 1, 2, <fec. 
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restoring the ordinary ecclesiastical discipline, by the 
passing of an Act (23 Hen. VIII. c. 9) to provide that 
"no person should be cited out of the diocese where he 
or she dwelleth, except in certain cases \" A represen- 
tation had been made to the archbishop on that subject 
by the bishops and clergy in Convocation, so long 
before as the year 1399*. They complained that "per- 
sons were often cited from the furthest part of the 
province, to the archbishop's court in London, on false 
and frivolous pretences; that prohibitions were often 
issued by that court merely for the sake of preventing 
or delaying justice; and that in cases in which the 
Ordinary might be proceeding against criminous per- 
sons for correction of morals, the criminals, on some 
pretended allegation, would obtain a prohibition from 
the archbishop's court, and put a stop to further en- 
quiry; and thus give encouragement to vice." The 
abuses consequent on such a state of things had grown 
out of, and been matured by, the papal interference 
with the ancient rights and privileges of the episcopate. 
By the ancient church-laws, all Primates and Metropo- 
litans were forbidden to exercise any judicial authority 
in the diocese of any of their provincial bishops, except 
in cases of appeal; or by the consent of such bishops; 
but, in process of time, these ancient laws were disre- 
garded, or superseded, by the archbishops claiming 
jurisdiction in every diocese within their provinces, 
under colour of legatine power, or papal concessions. 

1 Statut. of Realm, in. 877, &c, 
• Wilkins, m. p. 242 et seq. 
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The consequence was not only the decay of clerical 
discipline, but also the oppression and vexation of the 
people at large. For the Act we are now considering 
truly recited 

''That the king's subjects, as well men, wives, servants 
u and others, were many times called by citations and other 
" compulsory processes, to appear in the Court of Arches, and 
"other courts of the Archbishop, at a great distance from the 
" place of their ordinary habitations," 

to answer for non-payment of tithes, for defamation, 
and other like matters; many of the suits against them 
being got up out of mere malice, and a desire to cause 
vexation and expense. The parties subjected to such 
suits, however frivolous or unjust they might be, were 
obliged to put in an appearance; for if they disregarded 
the archiepiscopal citation, they were forthwith excom- 
municated, or at least suspended from divine service. 
Before therefore such persons could be absolved, they 
had not only to pay the fees of court, but also to 
pay to some Official or other a certain sum for every 
mile that their abode was distant from the archbishop's 
court at which he or she had been summoned to ap- 
pear. Under such a system as this, it is no wonder that 
there resulted 

" The great charge and impoverishment of the king's sub- 
ejects; and the great occasion of misbehaviour and misliv- 
"ing of wives, women, and servants; and the great impair- 
." ment, and diminution of their good names and honesty." 

In case however of complaints that in any diocese jus- 
tice was not done in any matter of spiritual offences; 
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or in case of heresy ; the archbishop could still cite any 
person to appear in the court of Arches, or other archie- 
piscopal court. The statute provided, at the same time, 
for limiting the amount of fees that should be paid in all 
spiritual courts; and in many respects was a relief to the 
country from the expense and vexation of the papal system. 
A more direct interference however with the money- 
making propensities of the court of Rome, appeared in 
an " Act for the restraint of the payment of Annates to 
the see of Rome " (23 Hen. VIII. c. 20) \ Respecting the 
Annates to which that Act referred, it may be observed 
that a custom had, for a considerable time, obtained for 
ecclesiastical persons to make a present to the officials 
of the court of Rome on being preferred to a benefice 
of any kind by that court. That custom however had, 
in the course of time, been converted into a fixed 
payment to the Pope, purporting to represent the 
whole of the first year's revenue of the benefice 
conferred*. This local usage the popes extended over 
all western Christendom, and claimed the first year's 
revenue of every benefice that became vacant; espe- 
cially as regarded the more important preferments, 
such as archbishoprics, bishoprics, abbeys, cathedral, 
collegiate and conventual churches 8 . As respected 

1 Statut. of Realm, in. 385, &c. 

* Twysden, pp. 104 et seq., Camb. 1847: but seeBoehmer's Obser- 
vations on De Marca, De Concord. Sacerd. &o. lib. yi. o. 10, Tom. m. 
267, &c , Bamburg, 1788 ; also Historia Jurisdict. Pontine, lib. v. cap. 
4, pp. 569, <fec, Paris. 1625. 

8 LTEnfant, Hist. Cone. Const n. p. 147; Thomassin. in. pp. 365 
et seq. ; Venet. 1751, especially as regarded England and Germany* 
See also Hist. Jurisdict. Pontine, lib. v. co. 19, 20, nt supr. 
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England, the claim thus made to "Annates" (as this 
payment came to be called) had been repeatedly resisted 
by the parliaments and clergy; the parliament of Henry 
IV. (A.D. 1406) going so far as to designate the payments 
for annates and for lesser services as "a horrible mis- 
chief and damnable custom" then newly "introduced 1 ." 
It seems, however, by the wording of the 23 Hen. VIII. 
c. 20, as well as by the tenor of the 6 Hen. IV. that the 
legislature had respect only to the annates customably 
levied in England on archbishops and bishops; and to 
those "lesser services" connected with the complete in- 
vestment of such personages with those dignities. Those 
"lesser services" consisted of the Bulls issued for the 
"confirmation, election, admission, postulates, provi- 
sions, collations, dispositions, institutions, installations, 
investitures, orders, holy benedictions, palls, &c." For 
all and singular of the instruments here recited, as being 
necessary to the complete attainment of the prelacy, a 
large amount of fees had to be paid; so that it might 
reasonably be expected that the unhappy subject of all 
this fleecing would be then allowed to receive the first 
year's income of his benefice before he should be called 
upon to pay his annates ; but no : all had to be paid 
beforehand. One consequence of having thus to prepay 
the papal exactions, was that in case an archbishop or 
bishop died soon after his promotion to the episco^ 
pate, his family, and friends, who in any way might 
have involved themselves in his money-transactions 

1 Bolls of Farliam. Vol. m. p. 557 a. See the Act 6 Hen. IV. Stat. 
of the Bealm, n. ii. 148; also 25 Edw. III. Stat. 4 ibid, i 317. 
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with the court of Home, would be impoverished or per- 
haps utterly ruined. To provide some remedy, there- 
fore, for this oppressive state of things, and to curtail 
the profits of the papal merchandise in Bulls, it was 
enacted that if no redress of this money-grievance could 
be had, by some amicable arrangement between the king 
and the pope, the king should have power, within a 
given time, to declare by his Letters Patent, that all 
payments of annates, &c, to the court of Rome should 
cease. To provide in the meantime against any refusal 
on the part of the pope to concur, as had been usual, in 
the appointment of persons to the episcopate, and to 
supply the Bulls usually issued on such occasions; and to 
guard against a papal interdict; the Act under considera- 
tion directed that the confirmation and consecration of 
bishops might be performed by the metropolitan in case 
of an interdict, and ordered that divine service should 
continue to be performed in England as if no interdict 
existed. The time prescribed by the statute having 
passed away without any amicable arrangement being 
effected respecting annates and "lesser services;" the 
king ratified the Act of the Legislature, on the 9th 
July, 1534; and the pope lost his fees 1 . Whether it 
was supposed that the power left with the king to 
confirm this Act, or not, as circumstances might dictate, 
was an irregularity sufficient to invalidate the Act itself, 
or what other reason might have been in operation, is not 
known, but for some cause it was deemed necessary in 
passing another Act (25 Hen. VIII. c. 20) to re-enact the 
1 Statutes of the Realm, m. 887, Note 1. 
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main provisions of that statute which we are now con- 
sidering, and to confirm the king's ratification of it \ 

Encouraged, it may be, by the success of their former 
statement of grievances', the Commons in the Parlia- 
ment which met in January, 1532, complained greatly 
of the ex officio proceedings of Ordinaries. With refer- 
ence to that matter the Commons asserted that the 
Ordinaries called persons before them, and accused such 
persons of heresy, without confronting them with any 
accuser; so that the party thus arraigned "must either 
abjure or be burnt, for purgation might he have none." 
What added to the grievance complained of was that 
it was the practice of the spiritual Courts to tender to 
an accused person the oath ex officio, under the obliga- 
tion of which he might be called upon to confess, or 
accuse himself of, any criminal matter or thing for 
which he might be liable to some censure, penalty, or 
punishment. When "this and other exactions done 
by the clergy in their Courts" came to be debated in 
the House of Commons, it was agreed that all "the 
griefs of temporal men" should be "put in writing and 
delivered to the King." This was accordingly done; 
and on .the 18th of March "divers knights and bur- 
gesses, with their Speaker, came into the King's pre- 
sence," and put into his hands a statement of their 
grievances 8 . In that document the Commons repre- 
sented to the King that the clergy, in their Convoca- 

1 Ibid. 462 et seq. 
1 See above, p. 12. 

* Hall ubi eupr. p. 784 ; Fronde, Hist, of England, Vol. L pp. 290 et 
eeq. 1st Edit. 
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tion, had made, and continued to exact, canons and 
regulations affecting the laity, that were in contra- 
diction to the laws of the realm; that such canons 
and regulations, moreover, were not published in the 
English language, and consequently that persons in 
general, being ignorant of Latin, had no opportunity 
for avoiding the penalties threatened to a breach of the 
ecclesiastical laws. It was further argued that those 
laws, besides being oppressive to the Kings subjects, 
were often repugnant to the royal prerogative : that 
consequently the laity were constantly being reduced to 
a condition of great perplexity, lest, in yielding obedience 
to the King and the laws of the country, they should 
get into trouble for neglecting to obey some Canon or 
ecclesiastical Constitution. The Commons further com- 
plained of summons ex officio ; of exorbitant charges for 
fees; of money being required for the administration of 
the Sacraments; of heavy probation duties ; of fees on 
induction into benefices; of ecclesiastical nepotism; of 
the mode in which enquiries into heresy were con- 
ducted ; and of illegal imprisonment by bishops 1 . This 
complaint of the Commons against the clergy, the 
King referred to the bishops in order that they might 
supply some answer to it 

1 See Fronde, ubi supra. 



CHAPTER IIL 
TEE CASE OF APPEALS. 

Up to this time it was. customary to carry appeals 
from the ecclesiastical courts of England to the court 
of Rome, whenever persons were dissatisfied with the 
judgment of our national tribunals on spiritual mat- 
ters. Many strict laws were in existence against such 
appeals 1 ; but it appears that no sufficient provision 
had been made against the later intrusions of the court 
of Rome, as respected appeals in causes relating to 
Wills, Matrimony, Divorces, Right of Tithes, Oblations, 
and so forth. Ecclesiastical suits in matters of that 
kind had become the occasion not only of great "in- 
quietude, vexation, trouble, costs, and charges to the 
King's subjects and persons residing in England, but 
were also attended with the great delay, and hinderance 
of the true and speedy termination of the causes 
under appeal 2 : for most, of the appeals made to Rome 

1 A strong prohibition against Appeals to Borne was issued by 
Edw. HI. See Wilkins, n. p. 584; also 27 Edw. IIL c. 1 ; 16Kich. II. 
c. 5. Statut. of Realm, ubi sup, 

8 See Twysden, Historical Vindications, Chap. in. pp. 34—54, 
Camb. 1847. 
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were commonly made for the purpose of delay." These 
considerations, taken in connexion with the distance of 
Borne from England, and the consequent increase of 
expense from that reason arising, left the persons ag- 
grieved by such appeals, for the most part, without 
redress. An Act was therefore passed (24 Hen. VIII. 
c. 12) in the Session of Parliament which met on the 
24th of February, 1533, directing that all testamentary 
and matrimonial causes 1 ; and all suits for Tithes, 
Oblations, &c. should be decided by the King's courts 
temporal and spiritual, " without regard to any foreign 
Jurisdiction, or any Inhibition, Excommunication, In- 
terdict, &c. from the See of Rome, or other Courts, or 
Potentates of the world." The appeal constituted by 
this Act was that parties aggrieved in any matter to 
which the Act applied, and connected with the Dio- 
cese in which they resided, might be from the arch- 
deacon, or his official, to the bishop of the Diocese; 
from the bishop to the archbishop of the Province ; 
whose decision should be final. In such matters as af- 
fected the King, his Heirs, or Successors, appeals were 
ordered to be made to the upper House of Convocation; 
whose decision should be "taken for a final decree." 
This Statute, therefore, deprived the court of Rome of 
a fruitful source of revenue; and, what was of more 
consequence, debarred that court from the exercise of 
a power which, though alternately opposed, or connived 
at, by Sovereigns or Parliaments according to their cir- 

1 Statut. of Realm in. 427, &c. ; but that Act dealt only with the 
cases of Wills, Matrimony, &c, and not with all spiritual matters. 
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cumstances, or convenience at the time, had tpo long 
compromised our national independence, and that to 
the frequent perversion of justice. The mode of ap- 
peal, however, prescribed in ordinary cases by this Act, 
was but the re-enactment in terms, of one of the Arti- 
cles agreed upon at Clarendon by Henry II. and his 
Parliament 1 . Accordingly Stapleton 8 , the Romish con- 
troversialist, denounced that sovereign for having 
covertly demanded by the Constitutions of Clarendon 
that which Henry VIII. afterwards openly asserted 
for himself. In the matter of such appeals as those for 
which this Act provided, the appeal which Queen Katha- 
rine had already made to the court of Rome (and that 
by the express "license and command" of the King 8 ), 
would be retrospectively included ; and thus prospec- 
tively a colour of law would be given to such future 
proceedings as might be deemed necessary for com- 
pleting the divorce of the King from that much injured 
Princess. 

But whatever may have been the motives actuating 
the framers of this Act, the preamble of it is worthy of 
a careful perusal, containing as it does a lucid statement 
of the respective powers and duties of the Church and 

1 The Article is as follows (Johnson, n. p. 52, Oxf. 1551) : — If 
appeals arise they ought to proceed from the archdeacon to the 
bishop, from the bishop to the archbishop, and lastly to the King (if 
the archbishop fail to do justice), so that the controversy be ended in 
the archbishop's court by a precept from the King, and so that it go 
no further without the King's consent. 

* Oper. Tom. rv. p. 946, Paris, 1620. 

8 . State Papers (temp. Hen. VIII.) Vol. i. p. 399, &c. 420* 
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State ; and shewing that the legislators well understood 
the subject which they had taken in hand 1 . In this 
preamble, in fact, we find a solemn recognition of the 
English Church as a body distinct and separate from 
the State ; — the particular province assigned to each of 
those Institutions ; — and the duty of both to unite and 
act together in the exercise of the powers committed to 
them respectively for their mutual aid and defence. 
At the same time the royal prerogative in ecclesiastical 
matters is not put forth as if it were a newly created 
power, but claimed as an ancient authority springing 
from the constitution of monarchy itself. This Act of 
24 Hen. VIII. c. 12 may, moreover, be regarded as the 
first Statute that occasioned an open breach between 
England and the court of Rome ; for although the Act 
for the "restraint of the payment of Annates to the 
see of Rome" had been passed in the year previous, 
yet the operation of that Act was still in abeyance* 

The Parliament however which had passed this Act 
for restraining Appeals to Rome, passed several other 
Acts which, more or less, affected the existing relation 
between England and the papacy, among which may first 
be mentioned the Statute 25 Hen. VIII. c. 14\ By 
the Act 2 Hen. IV. c. 15 s , it was made "lawful for every 
Ordinary to convene, arrest, and imprison any person 
or persons whom they thought guilty, or suspected, of 
heresy; and to keep them in prison until they were 

1 See Bowyer, English Constitution, p. 247, &c London, 1841. 
* Statutes of the Realm, in. 454, 5. 

8 Stat, of the Realm, u. ii. 125, Ac Revived by Q. Mary, 1 and 
2 Phil, and Mary, o. 8. 

C. ^ 
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purged of heresy, or abjured; or were committed to 
the secular power to be tried, after the determinations 
of holy Church, and canonical sanction." The range 
of this Act was so unlimited, that almost any person 
who in any way should have made himself obnoxious to 
the ecclesiastical power, might readily be brought under 
the suspicion of heresy, and be disposed of accordingly. 
But under the provisions of the 25 Hen. VIII. c. 14, 
it was required that persons should not be presented, 
indicted, and duly accused of heresy, except on the 
evidence of two lawful witnesses; and when arrested, 
and called upon to answer their accusations before the 
ordinary, their trial should be in an open court, and in 
an open place. Instead also of the person accused of 
heresy being liable to a period of incarceration at the 
will of the Ordinary, the Act in question provided that 
if the Ordinary declined, to accept of bail for the 
appearance of the accused, he might be bailed by any 
two justices of the shire in which he lived; unless the 
King and Council should otherwise determine. By this 
Act, therefore, the advantage, and protection, of an 
open trial, on competent testimony, was secured to the 
accused, in the room of that certain peril of life, im- 
prisonment, loss of character and goods, which might 
any day be incurred merely on " suspicion conceived of 
his own fancy by the Ordinary," without due accusation 
or presentment. But whilst thus securing a fairer 
trial, and protection, for the heretic, the statute under 
consideration manifested no leniency for "the foul and 
detestable crime of heresy;" and therefore confirmed 
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those Statutes of Richard II. and Henry V. that were 
passed for the suppression of Lollardy. 

But far more important consequences resulted from 
a Statute, 25 Hen. VIII. c. 19, that has now to be 
mentioned, and which provided for the "Submission 
of the Clergy to the king's majesty." The complaint 
made by the Commons to the King against the 
clergy, as mentioned above, and by the King de- 
livered to the bishops, does not seem to have received 
any reply from that venerable body until more than a 
year had elapsed : for it was not until towards the end 
of April 1534, that the bishops, on behalf of the Spiritu- 
alty, presented to the King their answer A,o the Com- 
mons 1 . In that document they denied generally that 
there existed any contrariety between their Canons and 
Constitutions, and the laws of the realm; since both the 
latter and the laws agreed upon in Convocation being 
grounded on the great principles of justice, as taught in 
holy Scripture, did not admit of repugnance between 
the two, if those laws were but fairly interpreted. At 
the same time those eminent persons expressed their 
willingness to conform their laws, if requisite, and the 
Ordinances of their predecessors, to the determination of 
Scripture and holy Church: whilst on the other hand, 
they expressed their "hope, if there appeared cause why, 
that the king with the consent of his people, would 
temper his laws accordingly/' In the same courteous 
tone the bishops suggested that in case any contrariety 
should happen to exist between their ecclesiastical 

* Hall, ubi gap. p. 788. 
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Canons and the laws of the realm, the latter should 
be brought into harmony with the former. They main- 
tained, however, their authority to be independent of 
the secular power; and that they had so high an opinion 
of the king's "wisdom, virtue, and learning," as to believe 
that his Highness could not but perceive that the clergy 
could not consent that the laws made by themselves or 
predecessors should be submitted to the royal assent 
in order to give authority to them 1 . 

On receiving this answer, the king delivered it to 
the Speaker of the Commons to be laid before Parlia- 
ment then sitting; but the king expressed at the same 
time his dissatisfaction with the bishops' reply, by 
characterising it as being veiy sophistical and nothing 
avoiding the griefs of the lay people". Without, there- 
fore, as it seems, waiting to learn whether or not the 
Commons were "smally pleased" with the answer of the 
bishops, the King again sent for their Speaker, and 
twelve members of the Commons, eight of the Lords 
being also present, and delivered to them a copy both of 
the Oath which the prelates made to the pope at their 
consecration; and of the Oath which they made to their 
king. The King then took occasion to observe that "he 
thought the clergy had been his subjects wholly," but 
that he found that "they were but half his subjects, if 
his subjects at all," since it appeared to him that their 
oath to the pope was "clean contrary" to that by which 
they pledged allegiance to their sovereign 8 . The King, 

1 Wilkins, in. 750 et seq. * ' Hall, pp. 788 et seq. 

9 A comparison of the oaths which are given in Hall will justify 
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therefore, desired that the Commons should "invent 
some order that he might not be deluded of his spiritual 
subjects." 

The relation of the Spiritualty to the civil power 
having been brought to this point, the result was that 
after many communications among themselves, and 
with their Sovereign, the Clergy in Convocation (25 May, 
1532), by an attested document, pledged themselves, in 
verbo Sacerdotii, that for the time to come they would 
not, without the royal License, either enact any new 
Canons, or Constitutions-provincial, or any other new 
Ordinance-provincial, or synodal; or assemble in Convo- 
cation; nor without that License would they proceed to 
enact such Canons as had heretofore been customary in 
Convocation. They, moreover, consented that their 
existing ecclesiastical Constitutions and Canons, &c, 
should be revised, in order that such of them as might 
be found to be repugnant to the laws of the realm might 
be abrogated; and such other Canons, Constitutions, &c, 
as were not contrary to the laws of God, and of the 
King, "might stand in full strength and power," the 
royal authority] being given to the same 1 . This Deed 
of Submission, and all proceedings connected with it, 
wetfe afterwards embodied in a statute, 25 Hen. VIII. 



i* 



the king's observation, that " the one is clean contrary to the other: 
and such most ever be the ease as regards the obligation of Roman 
ecclesiastics to the civil power whoever may be sovereign, and who- 
ever may be pope. We need not, therefore, be surprised if we find 
the adherents of the bishop of Borne in this realm declaring their 
creed to be "first a Catholic, then an Englishman." 
i Wilkins, ubi supr. p. 753 et seq. 
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c. 19 1 , which is generally known as "The Clergy Sub- 
mission Act." 

The proceedings of Convocation are still regulated 
by the provisions of this statute and it may therefore 
be worth while to observe, that formerly the Spiritualty 
used to be assembled by royal Writ addressed to the 
individual archbishop, and bishops, and the whole body 
of the clergy ; calling upon them to meet at the same 
time, though not necessarily in the same place, with 
the Parliament, in order to deliberate on national 
affairs, and to tax themselves as one of the Three 
Estates of the Realm. Ecclesiastical matters were 
deliberated upon in the Convocation also assembled by 
royal Writ addressed to the archbishops, and through 
them to their Suffragans, and the clergy ; summoning 
them to appear at a certain time, and in a certain 
place, to act as they should receive authority from the 
Crown. Whilst, therefore, the first kind of Convocation 
was always assembled with the Parliament, Convocation 
properly so called was an assemblage of the bishops 
and clergy summoned occasionally only ; and for such 
business as the Sovereign might direct to be laid before 
them. There can, however, be no doubt but that 
Convocation for ecclesiastical purposes had, by the 
allowance or connivance of the civil power, been fre- 
quently assembled in past times without the royal 
Writ, in virtue of the legatine authority which the arch- 
bishops of Canterbury, as legati ihati, were permitted to 

1 Statutes, in. 460, &c 
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exercise in England 1 . The time and place for holding 
Convocation was at the discretion of the archbishops ; 
but as the archbishops, bishops, and mitred-abbots, 
had to attend in Parliament, it seems to have grown 
into a custom for the Convocation to meet at the 
time when Parliament assembled. The Spiritualty 
therefore thus assembled in Convocation made Canons; 
declared what was heresy ; and did many other things 
connected with religion, as if by their independent 
authority. Since, however, the assembling of Convo- 
cation without the royal Writ was, strictly speaking, 
an usurpation (more especially after the passing of the 
Acts of Praemunire), the Clergy Submission Act was, 
to a great extent, only the resumption of the ancient 
constitutional rights of the Crown in matters with which 
that Act deals 2 . Instead, therefore, of the clergy being 
assembled at the will of the metropolitan, or of the 
papal legates, Convocation cannot now meet (1) ex- 
cept when summoned by royal Writ: and (2) when 
assembled, cannot proceed to enact new Canons with- 
out the royal Licence : nor (3) with that Licence can any 
new Canons when agreed upon by Convocation be pub- 
lished, and take effect, until confirmed by the Sovereign : 
nor (4) finally, can any new Canon so agreed upon, and 
so confirmed, be of any effect if it be contrariant to the 

1 For the Royal Writ for summoning a Convocation, and the 
Archiepiscopal Writ for assembling Convocation on ecclesiastical 
business, see Burnet, Book i. Kecords, Nos. 3 and 4. 

* See Stillingfleet, Eccles. Cases, Fart i. pp. 862 et seq., Lond. 
1698: and Hody, Hist. o{ Convocat. pp. 12 et seq., Lond. 1701. 
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laws or customs of the realm, or derogatory to the 
royal prerogative 1 . 

The Clergy Submission Act put an end also to 
appeals of every kind to Borne. By 24 Henry VIII. 
c. 12 appeals in causes testamentary, matrimonial, 
divorce, tithes, &c, only had been interfered with 
and regulated; but by this Act it was enacted that 
from, and after, the feast of Easter, 1534, "no manner 
of appeals shall be had, provoked, or made, out 
of the realm, or any of the king's dominions, to the 
bishop of Rome," under the penalty of Praemunire : 
but, on the contrary, every kind of appeal was re- 
quired to be made in conformity with the provisions 
of the. 24 Henry VIII. c. 12. In case of lack of justice 
in any of the archbishops' courts, appeals might be 
made to the King through the Court of Chancery; 
who thereupon should issue a commission to have the 
appeals tried in a Court of Delegates. 

It should be remarked, however, that although the 
Clergy Submission Act put an end to that power of 
independent legislation which Convocation had for a 
considerable period been suffered to exercise ; and 
also deprived many of the decretals of the court 
of Rome of any authority which might hitherto have 
been allowed to them in England; the correctional 
discipline of the Ecclesiastical Courts was not inter- 
fered with by that Act. Such matters, therefore, 
as related to the moral and religious control of the 
laity, as well as of the clergy, were left to be still 

1 See above, p. 88. 
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regulated by existing Constitutions, Ordinances and 
Canons-synodal and provincial, subject nevertheless to 
an appeal as above-mentioned. All such ecclesiastical 
constitutions, &c, as had been already made, were also 
invested by the Act with parliamentary authority, pro- 
vided they were not " contrarian t or repugnant to the 
laws, statutes and customs of the realm, nor to the 
damage or hurt of the king's prerogative royal." 

Only one step more had now to be taken to com- 
plete the independence of the Church of England as 
regarded the see of Rome; and that was effected by 
the Act 25 Henry VIII. c. 20 1 which forbade all 
further payment of Annates to the bishop of Rome. 
So long as the king's confirmation of the Act for " the 
restraint" of the payment of these Annates was held 
in abeyance, it continued to be allowed for persons 
nominated to any English bishopric, to apply to Rome 
for those Bulls which were usually granted by the pope 
on such occasions; but now it was forbidden altogether 
for any archbishop or bishop elect to be " presented to 
the bishop of Rome to or for their preferment. ,, It 
thereupon became necessary to provide for this altered 
state of affairs so far as respected the manner of pro- 
ceeding in the election of an archbishop or bishop. 
The same statute, therefore, which prohibited any fur- 
ther payment of Annates to the see of Rome, pro- 
vided that at every avoidance of an archbishopric or 
bishopric within the king's dominions, the Sovereign 
should grant a licence to the Dean and Chapter of the 

1 Statut. of the Eealm, in. 462, &e. 
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Cathedral-church of which the archbishopric or bishopric 
should be void, to proceed to the election of a prelate 
into the vacant see. But the Act further provided 
that the Sovereign might forward, with that licence, a 
letter-missive containing the name of the person whom 
the Dean and Chapter should elect. In default of such 
an election being made within a certain number of days, 
the Sovereign was moreover authorised to appoint 
to the archbishopric or bishopric, by royal Letters- 
patent; the Dean and Chapter in the meantime having 

r 

rendered themselves liable to a Praemunire 1 . And 
since such is the law of England at the present day, it 
may therefore not be out of place to observe that under 
the Anglo-Norman kings the bishoprics of England 
were regarded as royal-donatives; and the persons 
appointed to the episcopate were invested with their 
office by the sovereign by delivering to them a ring 
and pastoral staff {per traditionem annuli et baculi). 
This usage continued until Henry I., in the eighth year 
of his reign, conceded, in full Convocation, the ques- 
tion of Investiture 2 : but it seems to be a doubtful 
matter whether or not that Sovereign conceded at 
the same time the right of nominating the persons to 
be invested with office. From the authorities recited 
by Spelman and others, it might be inferred that the 



1 Lee, Bp. of Lichfield and Coventry, was the first prelate elected, 
&c. under the provisions of this Act : Gardiner and Bonner also after- 
wards. The king's form of assenting, &c. is given in Bymer, Vol. 
Xiv. pp. 485, 627, Edit. Lond. 1728. 

' Bogerde Wendover, Chron. Tom. n. p. 183, edit. Coze, Lond.1841. 
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king left the appointment to bishoprics to the free 
election of the several churches 1 ; whereas William of 
Malmesbury states that whilst conceding the investi- 
ture, Henry I. retained the right of nomination 2 . In the 
reign of Stephen, his successor, however, it seems that 
the election of an archbishop of Canterbury was assumed 
by Convocation. On the other hand, it is clear that 
the archbishops, bishops and other dignitaries, were made 
by the direct appointment of Biohard I.* And although 
King John, under papal influence, granted his charter 
de communi consensu Baronum authorising the free 
election of bishops by their respective churches, yet he 
provided that the royal Licence to proceed to such 
election should be first obtained, and his assent required 
to the election 4 . And even in the most palmy days of 
the pope's authority in England the Sovereign was never 
altogether divested of this ancient prerogative; for 
whenever the vacancy of a bishopric occurred it was 
customary for a writ to be issued out of the Chancery 
directing the temporalities of the see to be taken pos- 
session of by the Crown ; nor were those temporalities 
restored unto the newly-elected bishop until he had 
taken an oath of allegiance to the .Sovereign and 

1 Spel. Concil. n. p. 28. 

2 Gesta Begum, Tom. n. p. 649, edit. Hardy, Lond. 1840: Spel- 
man, ubi supr. p. 42. It is said, however, that Henry conceded the 
Investiture during the life of Anselm only: and that he again assumed 
his kingly right in that respect after the death of that prelate. Mason, 
Yindicat. of the Ch. of England, p. 428, edit. Lindsay, Lond. 1728. 

8 Spelman, ubi sup. p. 119. 

4 Spelman, ubi supr. pp. 135, &c 
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renounced everything in the Bulls connected with his 
election, &c that might be prejudicial to the au- 
thority of the Crown, and contrary to the laws 1 . Not- 
withstanding, the nomination and election to arch- 
bishoprics, bishoprics, and other ecclesiastical dig- 
nities, was a subject of continual strife in this 
country, more especially as regarded those sees in 
which there was a Monastery connected with the Cathe- 
dral; for in such cases the monks, who assumed to 
themselves to constitute the Chapter, always contended 
for the right to elect the bishop ; whilst on the other 
hand, the sovereign and the pope did not fail to put in 
their respective claims, in opposition to the preten- 
sions of the Monastic bodies. Whether, however, the 
filling up of vacancies as they occurred in the episcopate 
happened to rest with the Chapters of Cathedrals, or was 
by the direct nomination of the Crown, there can be no 
doubt but that, in either case, papal influence had, 
during the lapse of years, to so great an extent 
prevailed, that by the time of Henry VIII. the popes 
claimed the power to grant the licence by which the 
Deans and Chapters of cathedral churches were author- 
ised to proceed to the election of an archbishop or bishop 
of the respective sees, as they became vacant : and, more- 
over, claimed the right to accept and confirm, or to 
repudiate, the election when made. But, as a general 
rule, the pope's share in the business being chiefly to 
extract as much money as possible from deans and 
chapters, archbishops and bishops elect, the election 

1 See Burnet, Reformat. Book i. Records, No. 1; 
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into dignities practically fell to the lot of those whom 
the crown had nominated to the vacant offices. When 
therefore the 25 Henry VIII. c. 20 directs that on 
every avoidance of a bishopric the king 

" may grant to the Prior and Convent, or the Dean and 
Chapter, of the cathedral churches or monasteries, when the 
see of such archbishopric or bishopric may happen to be void, 
a licence under the great seal as of old time it hath been 
accustomed," 

that direction was in conformity with antient prac- 
tice. Thus the 25 Edw. III. St. 4, which ordered 
that the election of bishops and other dignitaries of 
the church should be free, goes on to observe that 
his progenitors had prescribed as a certain form and 
condition of such free election that a licence to 
elect {conge de eslir) be obtained from the king, and 
after election his royal assent, and in no other man- 
ner 1 . But when it is added "that a Letter-mis- 
sive," containing the name of the person to be elected, 
shall accompany the licence to elect an archbishop or 
bishop, a precedent will be sought for in vain 2 . In fact, 
the restriction involved in Letters-missive practically 

1 Statutes of the Realm, Vol. i. 318. 

* Something like this scheme, without the Praemunire, is found in 
the Pragmatic Sanction of. St Louis (Louis IX., an. 1268), -which gave 
the election of archbp., hp., &c. to Chapters, but required a congS 
d'Slire beforehand to allow the Chapters, Ac. to assemble, and the 
royal confirmation afterwards of the person elected. This Pragmatic 
Sanction was set aside in 1515 by the Concordat between Francis I. 
and Leo X. See Pi thou, Les Libertez de l'Eglise Gallicane, edit, by 
M. Duiand de Maillane, Tom. n. 506, 521, Lyons, 1771. 
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restored bishoprics to their character of donatives, 
pretermitting the traditio annuli et baculi: for the 
elective process by Deans and Chapters (at best but 
a papal device) has hitherto been treated as a matter 
of ceremonial. 



CHAPTEK IV. 
MORE PAPAL EXACTIONS. 

The Statute we have been considering delivered the 
prelacy of England from many of those foreign exac- 
tions by which, for so many generations, they had been 
impoverished; but there remained a large amount of 
papal extortions still to be gotten rid of. A bare recital 
of those extortions as given in the 25 Henry VIII. c. 
21 * may well be sufficient to create surprise that human 
nature could so long have consented to replenish the 
insatiable coffers of the court of Borne, were it not 
known that the whole papal system was tolerant of sin, 
and that people were apt to prefer paying for Indul- 
gences, Dispensations, Relaxations, &c., to the reforma- 
tion of their lives*. At any rate, it is quite certain 
that at the time the 25 Henry VIII. c. 21 was passed 
the subjects generally of the king of England were 
"greatly decayed and impoverished" by the extrava- 

1 Statutes of the Bealm, m. 464 ei seq. 

* See Espencfflus in Epist. ad Tit. c. 1, Digress, n. pp. 478 et seq. 
Oper. Paris, 1619. 
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gance of the monarch and the exaction of the "great 
sums of money claimed and taken out of the realm 
by the bishop of Rome." The amount of the " annual 
prey" (as Bonner called it) seized upon in England 
by the pope, came to almost as much as the royal- 
revenue. 1 . It was, therefore, enacted that none of the 
king's subjects should thereafter pay 

"Any Pensions, Censes, Portions, Peter-pence, or any 
other impositions of the bishop of Borne, but that all such pay- 
ments as the bishop of Rome, or his agents had hitherto, by 
usurpation and sufferance, levied and received should cease, 
and never more be levied, and taken, received, nor paid, by 
any person in any manner of wise." • 

This Act further provided that such Dispensations, 
Licences, Faculties, &c, as had heretofore been accus- 
tomed to be obtained from Rome, should, under certain 
conditions and limitations, and on payment of certain 
fees, be obtained from the archbishop of Canterbury : 
reserving at the same time to the archbishop of York , 
and to the bishops generally, any dispensing power 
which they might possess by the common law and 
customs of the realm. Provision was moreover made 
(§ 14) for the visitation, by royal commissioners, of such 
monasteries, abbeys, &c, as were exempt from ordinary 
jurisdiction, and subject only to the see of Rome. 
But for this provision, such localities would, by the 
operation of this Act, have reverted to the ordinary 
jurisdiction of the diocesan. 

It was by the same clause forbidden that 

1 Preface to Gardiner, De Vera Obedientia, Fascicnl. rer. expend., 
pp. 801, et seq. 
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" Any person Religious or others, resident in any of the 
king's dominions, should from thenceforth depart out of 
those dominions to or for any visitation, congregation, or 
assemble for Religion." 

Whilst, -however, the infringement of any of the pro- 
visions of this Act. subjected the offender to the penalty 
of a Praemunire, it was declared (§ 19) 

" That the Act nor anything or things therein contained 
should be hereafter so interpreted or expounded that the 
king, his nobles and subjects intended by the same to decline 
or vary from the congregation of Christ's church, in any- 
thing concerning the very articles of the Catholic Faith of 
Christendom, or in any other thing declared by holy Scrip- 
tures and the Word of God necessary for his, and their, 
salvation; but only to make our ordinance by policies neces- 
sary and convenient to repress vice, &c." 

* 

This clause, in other words, affirmed (as was really the 
case) that the differences between the realm of England 
and the court of Rome were political and not religious 1 . 

1 Corroborative of this statement may be mentioned an Act (25 
Hen. VHI. o. 22), Statutes of the Realm, in. 471 seq. "for the 
establishment of the King's succession," a matter purely political. 
The preamble to that Act recites that among other reasons for passing 
it was that "for want of a definite law for settling the succession to the 
Crown, the bishop of Home and see Apostolic, contrary to the great 
and inviolable grants of jurisdiction given by God to Emperors, Kings, 
and Princes in succession to their heirs, have presumed in times 
past to invest who should please them to inherit in other men's king- 
doms and dominions ; but which thing the king's most humble sub- 
jects, both spiritual and temporal, did utterly detest and abhor." 
The "continuance and sufferance" thereof they, therefore, regarded 
as " too dangerous and perilous to be any longer suffered within this 
realm." 

C 4 
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Before the time arrived when the Parliament which 
passed the Acts above-mentioned was prorogued, intelli- 
gence reached England that the pope had (23 March, 
1534) pronounced all the proceedings in the matter of 
the king's divorce to be null and void; that he had con- 
firmed the marriage of Henry with Katherine; and 
had declared the king to be excommunicated unless 
within a time specified' he should repudiate Anne 
Boleyn, and take back Katherine his lawful wife. But 
whilst the pope was making up his mind to come to 
some determinate conclusion on the divorce question, 
which had been so long before him, the English clergy 
in Convocation were engaged in a deliberation which 
resulted in their decree 

a 

"That the Pope of Rome hath no greater jurisdiction 
conferred upon him by God in Holy Scripture in the king- 
dom of England than any other foreign bishop 1 ." 

This decree was effectually confirmed by an "Act 
(26 Hen. VIII. c. l) a concerning the king's highness 
to be supreme Head of the church of England." Two 
years had elapsed since the clergy in Convocation had 
recognised the supreme authority of the king in eccle- 
siastical affairs, and now their submission to their Sove- 
reign in that respect became the express law of the land- 
This important Act, after reciting that the sovereign is 
rightly, and ought to be, supreme head of the church 
of England, and had been so recognised by the clergy 

1 Wilkins, m. 769. 

s Statutes of the Realm, m. 492. 
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of the realm in Convocation, his heirs and successors 
kings of this realm, goes on to enact that the king 
should be 

"Taken, accepted, and reputed, as the only Supreme 
Head in earth of the Church of England, called Anglicana 
Ecclesia: — that they should have and enjoy all authorities, 
jurisdictions, profit and commodities, <fcc, belonging to the 
said dignity — that they should have full power and authority 
from time to time to visit, redress, reform, <fcc., all such 
errours, heresies, abuses, &c, which by any manner of spiri- 
tual authority or jurisdiction ought, or may be, lawfully re- 
formed, redressed, <fcc. most to the pleasure of Almighty God, 
the increase of virtue in Christ's religion, and for the conser- 
vation of peace and tranquillity of the Realm, any usage, 
custom, foreign laws, foreign authority to the contrary not- 
withstanding. ,, 

Correspondently with this Act, all the bishops were 
required to take a stringent oath to abjure the papal 
authority and jurisdiction; and to adhere to the King 
as their supreme lord. The result of all was, that every 
kind of interference, and every kind of pecuniary ex- 
action on the part of the court of Rome was effectually 
suppressed, so far as regarded England. To prevent, 
however, any misapprehension as to the nature of the 
jurisdiction which this Act recognised as of right be- 
longing to the sovereign, an explanatory document was 
put forth at the time of passing the Act 1 . That docu- 
ment stated that no new authority had been conferred 

1 See Fronde, Vol. n. p. 327, note, 1st edit. From some expres- 
sions in this Document as compared with the Book Be Vera Obedientia, 
it may be inferred that Gardiner was concerned in drawing it up. 

4—2 
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on the king, since it was intended by the recognition 
of him as "supreme head in earth of the church of 
England " 



" That he have such power only as by the law of God 
rightly appertained to a king, and not that he should take 
any spiritual power from spiritual ministers that is given 
to them by the gospel 1 : that the words that "the king 
is supreme head of the church" were intended only more 
openly to certify the world that the king has power to 
suppress all such extorted powers, as well of the bishop of 
Rome as of any other within this realm, whereby his sub- 
jects might be grieved; and to correct and remove, all 
things whereby any unquietness might arise among the 
people; not to prove that the king should take any powers 
from the successors of the apostles, that was given them 
by God." 

To the same effect was the answer of Tonstal, bishop of 
Durham, to cardinal Pole, who had asserted that by 
the Act of supremacy Henry had invested himself with 
all the papal prerogatives*. But whatever interpreta- 
tion theologians and others might assign to this Act, 
it became clear by what followed that the king re- 
garded the juridical, and visitational power confirmed 
to the crown, to be of a comprehensive character. Still 
the king made no pretensions to the prerogatives for- 
merly claimed by the popes to tax their subjects at 
their will, for among the first of the king's movements 

i See 37 Art. of the Ch. of England. 

* Burnet, Hist, of Bel Part iil Book hi. Becords, No. 52, 
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after the Parliament had affirmed him to t>£ the 
supreme head in earth of the church of England was 
to procure an Act (26 Hen. VIII. c. 3) l to revise the 
payment of those first-fruits, and tenths, which had 
been but a short time ago abolished on the plea that 
the exaction of them had become "intolerable and in- 
supportable to the realm." This revived payment was 
not, however, to be made after the old fashion ; for the 
Act under consideration provided that a new valuation 
should be made of all descriptions of ecclesiastical and 
monastic properties. Benefices of less annual value 
than eight marks were exempted from the payment of 
first-fruits, but there was no exemption as respected 
tenths, for the collecting of which the bishops were now 
made responsible in their several dioceses. The result 
was that whereas under papal regimen it is not clear 
that the payment of first-fruits and tenths was exacted 
from the clergy generally but only from the higher 
church dignitaries, by the terms of this Act all the 
clergy came within its scope*. To somewhat lighten 
the burden thus relaid on the clergy, it was ordered by 
a later Act (27 Hen. VIII. c. 8) 8 that 

"No spiritual person should be required to pay any 
tenth in the same year that he paid first-fruits." 

The clergy of the province of York remonstrated in the 
first instance against being called upon to bear this 

1 Statutes of the Realm, ni. 493 et seq. 

8 For an account of the mode of proceeding in this business, 
see Strype, Ecel. Mem. Vol. i. pp. 327 et seq., Oxf. 1822. 
* Statutes of the Realm, in. 537 &o. 
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taxation, because they had "not consented in their 
Convocation to the payment of the tenths and first- 
fruits of their benefices;" whereas it had heretofore 
been the customary privilege of the clergy to tax them- 
selves : but it does not appear that their remonstrance 
had any effect on the legislature ; or that they objected 
to the amount of payment charged upon them so much 
as to this infringement of their constitutional rights 1 . 

1 Rennet's Case of Improp. p. 121. 



CHAPTER V. 

SUFFRAGAN BISHOPS. 

It will be recollected that provision was made by the 
25 Hen. VIII. c. 20 for the election, consecration, &c, 
of archbishops and bishops in order to obviate any 
difficulties in those respects that might possibly arise 
out of the national disagreement with the court of 
Borne; but the case of suffragan bishops seems to have 
been overlooked. From a remote period in the his- 
tory of the church of England, it had been customary 
to employ the services of assistant bishops, whenever 
the age or infirmity of bishops, or their necessary 
absence from their dioceses, occasioned by their having 
to transact the secular and political business of the 
state, made it desirable. These assistant bishops, or 
"suffragans," as they were called, were frequently pre- 
lates from foreign dioceses, or from Scotland or Ire- 
land. But after the unpromising termination of the 
third Crusade, the persons employed as suffragans were 
generally such bishops as had been ordained to sees in 
partibua Infidelium: that is to cities, or provinces, in the 
Eastern empire as if still under papal jurisdiction, 
although such cities, &c, were actually subject to 
Mahomedan rule. When, therefore, all dependence of 
the English church on the court of Borne had been 
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abandoned, it became necessary to provide for the 
nomination and consecration of suffragans, in a manner 
that should harmonise with the changed circumstances 
of the nation. It was accordingly provided by the 
26 Hen. VIII. c. 14 l that 

"Every archbishop and bishop within the king's dominions 
who were disposed to have any suffragan, might nominate 
two honest and discreet spiritual persons, being learned and 
of good conversation, one of whom the sovereign should 
select, and present to the archbishop of Canterbury for conse- 
cration." 

To a suffragan thus selected and consecrated, the sove- 
reign might assign the "style, title, and name of the 
bishop" of any of the twenty-six places recited in the Act 
above-mentioned: it being not necessary that the place 
selected for the style and title of the suffragan should 
be within the diocese of the archbishop or bishop who 
might have nominated him, and required his assistance. 
To prevent all improper interference on the part of the 
suffragans with the authority and duties of the incumbent 
bishop of the diocese, it was provided that no suffragan 
should "use any jurisdiction ordinary or episcopal or 
for a longer time," than should be assigned to him by the 
commission of the archbishop, or bishop, within whose 
diocese he was ordained to minister 9 . This important 

1 Statutes of the Realm, m. 509 &c. 

s The Forms used by Cranmer on nominating and commissioning 
a Suffragan, are given in Strype's Life of Cranmer, Vol. n. pp. 733 
et seq., Oxf. 1812. The Sing's Writ on that occasion is given in 
Burnet, Hist, of Bef., Part I. Book n. Records, No. 51; and in 
Bymer, Vol. xiii. pp. 559 et seq., 2nd Edit. 
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Act was repealed during the short reign of Queen 
Mary, but revived in the first year of Queen Elizabeth^ 
and served during her reign to aid those bishops who, 
from age and infirmity, or on account of the great 
extent of their dioceses, needed such assistance. After 
the reign of Elizabeth the appointment of suffragans fell, 
in a great measure, into disuse; most probably on 
account of those incipient troubles which culminated 
in the great "Rebellion. King Charles the Second pro-* 
mised that, on his restoration, the provision of the Act 
for nominating and consecrating suffragans, should be 
again called into active operation ; but for causes in no 
way beneficial to the Church of England, the appoint- 
ment of suffragan bishops was permitted to lie dormant 
from that time until 1869. 

But besides the case of suffragan bishops there 
Remained other instances of the necessity for accommo- 
dating legislation to the changed relationship of England 
to the court of Rome. By the "Clergy Submission 
Act," the king was authorised to nominate Commission- 
ers for the purpose of examining the papal and canon 
law, so far as it had been in use in this kingdom ; but 
nothing had hitherto been done in that respect. The 
consequence was that although the papal authority in 
England had been set aside, it still subsisted in the 
wording of those Canons, which, under a different state 
of things, were regarded as binding on the clergy. In 
conducting, therefore, the ordinary affairs of the Church, 
the clergy could not but be in continual perplexity, 
because cases would often occur in . which the ecclesias- 
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tical authorities could scarcely avoid running counter 
either to the ancient Canons, Constitutions, &c, or to 
the enactments of the more recent Statutes of the realm. 
Under the plea, therefore, that there had not been 
time during the Session of the then Parliament to 
examine and determine what Canons, Constitutions, and 
Ordinances should in future be allowed to be in use, 
the 27 Hen. VIII. c. 15 \ authorised the king to assign 
the revision of the ecclesiastical laws to any sixteen 
persons of the Clergy, and any sixteen of the Laity, 
whom he might think proper to appoint, any time 
within three years after the then existing Parliament 
should expire. In the meantime it was again enacted 
that 

"Such existing canons, constitutions, ordinances, and sy- 
nodals-provincial, as were not contrariant and repugnant 
to laws, statutes and customs of the realm, nor to the 
damage and hurt of the king's prerogative royal, should con- 
tinue to be in use, and executed, until they had been 
viewed, searched, and otherwise ordered and determined, by 
the royal commissioners." 

Yet, nothing was effected by this extension of time, 
toward ridding the clergy and nation of the in- 
conveniences and evils connected with the unrevised 
condition of the canon and papal law; for after an 
interval of eight years the king was found complaining 
that " divers urgent and great causes and matters had 
occurred" to prevent him from nominating any persons 
to undertake the revision those laws required according 

1 Statutes of the Realm, in. 548 &o. 
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to the purport of the statute now under consideration. 
Although, also, the king afterwards obtained Parlia- 
mentary authority by the 35 Hen. VIII. c. 16 * to 
accomplish the revision above-mentioned any time 
during his natural life, and did actually nominate cer- 
tain persons for that purpose, he could never be in- 
duced to give his royal sanction to the revised code of 
laws which his Commissioners succeeded in drawing up. 
Up to this time, however, the several proceedings of 
the Legislature may be regarded as so many acts of 
self-defence against the usurped authority, both ecclesi- 
astical and secular, which the bishops of Rome claimed 
to exercise in this country. But the dissolution of the 
monasteries, which the order of events brings us now to 
consider, was an aggressive act. During, and ever after, 
the mooting of the king's divorce, he had met with 
great opposition from several of the monastic Orders. 
Those Orders being, by papal allowance, exempt from 
the visitation of the Ordinary within whose jurisdiction 
their Houses were severally located, became for that 
among other reasons, more intimately connected with, 
and subjected to, the papacy. It was, moreover, in the 
monasteries that the ablest advocates for the papacy 
were usually to be found. When, therefore, Paul the 
III. had decided on excommunicating Henry, and was 
doing all he could to incite foreign powers to invade 
England ; the subject of the suppression of the Monas- 
teries came to be discussed by the Bang in Council. 
For on that pccasion it was not unreasonably argued 
1 Statutes of the Bealm, in. 976 &o. 
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that the Monasteries served the pope "for nourishing a 
seminary of factious persons who opposed the royal 
Supremacy ; and might become instruments for stirring 
sedition in the kingdom at the time when foreign 
powers might invade it 1 ." A visitation of the lesser 
Monasteries (which would include those chiefly ten- 
anted by the Friars) was then decided upon; profes- 
sedly with the object of correcting such abuses as 
might be detected among the Religious ; and for the 
punishment of such of them as were found to be 
seditious. The result of the visitation was not favour- 
able to the monastic Orders, for they were charged with 
fostering all kinds of immoralities and impostures* 
When, therefore, the reports of the several Visitors 
came to be made known to Parliament, the effect on 
the public mind was such that nothing could satisfy 
the nation but the dissolution of the Monasteries*. 
That the monastic Orders generally, either in England 
or elsewhere, were at that time not very remarkable for 
sanctity, and self-denying habits of life, appears from 
such particulars respecting them as were recited in the 
history of the reforming Council of Constance 8 . Yet it 
is not necessary to believe that the male and fe- 
male occupants of Monasteries were all libertines and 

1 Herbert, Life of Hen. VIII. 5 Kennet, Coll. n. 185, 2nd Edit. ; 
and for the part taken by the Friars in popular tumults, see Brewer, 
Vol. 11. Part 1. pp. ccxxii — ooxxvii. 

3 Latimer, Sermons, Vol. 1. p. 123, Park. Soc; Herbert, ubi supr. 
p. 186. 

8 L'Enfant, Hist, of Council of Const. Vol. n. pp. 364 et seq. 
Lond. 1730. 
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wilful encouragers of imposition. On the contrary, it 
was reported by the Visitors that many of the Religious 
were persons of eminent piety, and strictness of life. 
Still, any one who has read the Bull of pope Innocent 
VIII. " Pro reformatione Monobsteriorum et hcorum ea?- 
emptorum; n and the Admonition addressed byarchbishop 
Morton to the Abbot of St Albans 1 , will be inclined to 
believe that the condition of the Monasteries may have 
been far from satisfactory. At any rate, it is generally 
admitted that most of the Religious had to a great 
extent ceased to conform themselves to the Rules of 
their several Orders 2 : and that admission is tantamount 
to confessing that the .Monasteries needed to be re- 
modelled or the inmates of them reformed. But the 
Lords (among whom were the bishops and mitred-abbots) 
and the Commons took a course of their own, and 

"By 'a great deliberation* finally resolved that it is, 
and shall be, much more to the pleasure of Almighty God, 
and the honour of the realm, that the possessions of the 
small religious Houses should be given to the king. ,, 

This Resolution was carried into effect by an Act (27 
Hen. VIII. c. 28) 8 for "making over and assuring " to 
the king " all Religious, Houses of Monks, Canons and 
Nuns " that might not " despend" above the clear yearly 
value of £200 : conveying to him also " all Ornaments, 
Jewels, Goods, Chattels and Debts in any case belonging 

1 Wilkins, hi. pp. 630 et seq. 

8 Pole, De Unitate Eccl. Lib. in. p. 73, Edit. 1555; Dodd, Ch. 
Hist. VoL i. p. 258, Edit. Tierney; Flanagan, Hist, of the Ch., Vol, 
n. p. 76, note. 

* Statutes of the Realm, in. 575 et seq. 
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either to such Monasteries, or the chief Officers." The 
Act, however, reserved to the King the right to continue, 
by his Letters Patent, as many of the Religious Houses 
as he thought proper; and he did continue more than 
thirty of them 1 . 

It does not seem that this wholesale dissolution of 
religious Corporations occasioned, in the first instance, 
any general discontent in the nation ; which is some- 
what remarkable considering the manifold relations 
which the Monastic system bore to the religious feel- 
ings, the habits, businesses, and wants of social life. 
The general expectation might have been that the 
King would apply the revenues of the dissolved Houses 
to literary or ecclesiastical purposes, as Wolsey had 
devoted the revenues of some forty Monasteries which 
he obtained permission from the pope and the King 
to dissolve, a few years previously. But when it 
became apparent that the King, instead of consulting 
"the pleasure of Almighty God and the honour of 
the realm," was spending the wealth and endowments 
of the dissolved Monasteries on his own pleasures 
and pastimes, and for enriching his courtiers, great 
discontent justly took possession of the minds of almost 
all classes of his subjects. Added to this, there was, 
about the same time, a demand made for the pay- 
ment of certain "fifteenths" which had previously been 
granted by Parliament, but which, on account of 
poverty and divers taxes, the people were unable to 
pay. It was not surprising, therefore, that the people 
1 Burnet, Book hi. Records, No. 3, Sect. 2. 
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should break out into open rebellion, in obedience to 
the feelings called forth by the addresses of "divers 
seditious and contentious persons, being imps of the 
bishop of Home, and in heart members of his pretended 
monarchy." For those persons, taking advantage of 
the tenor of certain 'Articles of Religion* put forth 
about that time, persuaded the people that 

"All manner of prayer and fasting, and all God's service 
should utterly be destroyed and taken away; that no man 
should marry a wife, or be partaker of the sacraments, or at 
length should eat a piece of roast meat, but that he should 
for the same first pay unto the king a sum of money; and 
that they should be brought into more bondage, and in a 
more wicked manner of life, than the Saracens be under the 
Great Turk 1 ." 

And as in those rebellions some of the Abbots, and 
many of the members of the different monastic Orders, 
took an active part, a stringent Act (28 Hen. VIII. 
c. 10)* was passed, ordering that all who should by 
writing, preaching, or teaching, or act, uphold the juris- 
diction of the see of Rome within the King's dominion 
should incur the penalties of Praemunire under the 
Statute 16 Rich. II. c. 5. "And for the stronger de- 
fence and maintenance " of the Act it was ordered that 

"All persons on entering upon any kind of ecclesiastical 
or temporal office, and all persons entering on religious 
houses on taking holy orders; or being admitted to any 

1 Hall, ubi supr. p. 820; State Papers, Vol. i. Part n. p. 482, 
note. 

* Statutes of the Realm* in. 663 et seq. 
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degree at any university, within the king's dominions; 
should make oath that they from henceforth utterly re- 
nounced and forsook the bishop of Rome and his authority, 
power, and jurisdiction, either without or within this realm ; 
and would, moreover, accept, and uphold, the king's majesty 
as the only supreme head in earth of the church of England." 

Persons refusing to take this Oath when required, 
were to be declared guilty of High Treason. 

The part taken by the monastic Orders in the late 
rebellion, and their known sympathy with, and sub- 
servience to, the Papacy, afforded the King and Par- 
liament a plausible pretext for ordering a visitation of 
the existing Religious Houses ; in which a short time 
ago it was affirmed that "religion was so right well 
kept as to call forth thanksgiving to God" on the part 
of the King. Accordingly it was pretended that they, 
all of a sudden, had become so degenerate, that it was 
requisite to decide upon their destruction also. To 
avoid however any difficulty with Parliament, and any 
further risk of rebellion, the King set about obtaining 
possession of the largest Monasteries by means of the 
resignation of the occupants of them. Great numbers 
of the Religious, either through fear or self-interest, 
delivered up their Houses, &c, to the will of the King ; 
and in those few cases in which resistance had to be 
dealt with, the Oath of Supremacy, or that relating to 
the Succession, usually settled the business either by 
the submission or the execution for Treason, of the 
recalcitrant abbots, priors, &c. By persuasion, threat- 
ening, or execution for treason, therefore, the King ob- 
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tained possession of all the Monasteries, together with 
Colleges, Hospitals, and other Religious and ecclesias- 
tical Houses. And lest any should escape, the Parliament 
passed an Act (31 Hen. VIII. c. 13) 1 to confirm the king 
in the possession of his plunder, and also to make over 
to him all the property of any other Houses that might 
hereafter "happen to be dissolved, suppressed, re- 
nounced, relinquished, forfeited, given up, or by any 
other means come into his hands." A multitude of 
provisions were made in this Act (as in that for the 
dissolution of the lesser Monasteries) for reserving all 
existing rights of all kinds, and for securing the con- 
tinuance of all Pensions, Hospitalities, &c, that might 
have been due, or exercised, by the several monastic 
Societies. But it does not appear that those provisions 
were of much efficacy, since before the end of Henry's 
reign an Act had to be passed (34 and 35 Hen. VIII. 
c. 19) 2 to compel the holders of the late monastic- 
properties to fulfil the money-obligations which were 
connected with their estates. With this suppression, 
moreover, of the old monastic system in England, there 
disappeared, as a matter of course, all those Religious 
Houses which Henry himself had re-founded out of 
*he endowments of the lesser Monasteries. But one 
consequence of his proceedings against the Monasteries 
the King seems not to have anticipated. By accepting, 
or compelling, the resignation of so many of the mem- 
bers of Religious Houses, he found himself embarrassed 

1 Statutes of the Bealm, Vol. in. 733 et seq. 
3 Ibid. 918 et seq. 

C. 5 
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by the number of Abbots and other monastic Officials 
who were of unexceptionable character and for whom 
maintenance had to be provided. To meet this diffi- 
culty an Act (31 Hen. VIII. c. 9) 1 was passed to empower 
him, by Letters Patent, to nominate 

such number of bishops, such number of cities, Sees for 
bishops, Cathedral Churches and dioceses, with requisite Rules 
and Statutes for their governance, as should be thought ne- 
cessary by his most excellent wisdom and discretion. 

The reason assigned for passing this Act was "to 
turn to better use the slothful and ungodly life which 
had been led among those sort which had borne the 
name of Religious folk": but Latimer stated, in a 
sermon before K. Edward VI. , that the true reason 
was that the King might "save and redeem their 
pensions 2 ." But whatever were the reasons which 
prompted the passing of this Act, the Church so 
far gained by that movement that six additional 
bishoprics were erected and endowed, and six persons 
formerly Heads of dissolved Monasteries appointed to 
the newly created Sees. 

Then followed the well-known "Act (31 Hen. VIII. 
c. 14) 8 of the Six Articles" (corroborated by 32 Hen. 
VIII. c. 15) 4 for "abolishing diversity of Opinions" 
But that a firm belief in the culminating Articles of 
the papal Faith might appear to be no bar to the 

1 Statutes of the Realm, in. 728, &c. 
3 Sermons, VoL i. p. 123. 

3 Statutes of the Realm, hi. 739, &c. 

4 Ibid. 764, &e. 
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confiscation of monastic endowments, the King and 
Parliament proceeded (32 Hen. VIII. c. 24) * to take 
possession of the House of the Knights of St John 
in Jerusalem. In fact, taking into consideration the 
circumstance that, in a few years after the property of 
the Knights had been disposed of, the Parliament passed 
an Act (37 Hen. VIII. c. 4) f for "the dissolution of 
Colleges, Chantries, and Free Chapels," it may be con- 
jectured that, had Henry and his Parliament continued 
in power, the dissolving process would have been 
extended to the endowments and ornaments of the 
Cathedrals and Parish Churches. 

It remains however to be observed that besides 
those Acts of the Legislature which dissolved so many 
monastic Establishments, other Acts had to be passed 
in order to remedy certain encroachments and abuses 
connected with the changed condition of persons and 
properties formerly belonging to the monastic Orders. 
Of those may be mentioned 26 Hen. VIII. c. 13, 27, 
Hen. VIII. c. 19, 32, Hen. VIII. c. 12, respecting the 
privileges of Sanctuary: also 31 Hen. VIIL c. 6, to 
enable such as had been Religious to purchase lands, 
•&c, and to sue and be sued like others of the King's 
subjects. Then again the dissolution of Religious 
Houses rendered it necessary (32 Hen. VIII. c. 34) 
to legislate respecting Leases. But as these and other 
like measures had reference chiefly to money-matters 
or to those of external regulations, it does not seem 
necessary to particularise them. It is worth while, 

1 Statutes of the Realm, m. 778, &c * Ibid. 988, &c. 

5— % 
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however, to study those subordinate Acts of the legis- 
lature, since they serve to shew the extent to which 
the papal-system entered into, and disturbed, as it 
will ever do, the whole economy of the political, ecclesi^ 
astical and social life of England. 

In the meanwhile it shall suffice to mention one 
other Statute (37 Hen. VIII. c. 17) \ which was passed 
to authorise " Doctors in Civil Law being married to 
exercise ecclesiastical jurisdiction. ,, The reason for 
passing this Law was said to be that the people having 
been accustomed in recent times to see ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction exercised, and ecclesiastical Courts presided 
over, only by ecclesiastics and unmarried persons, 

gave occasion to some evil-disposed persons little to 
regard the proceedings, and censures-ecclesiastical, made by 
the king's Vicegerent, Officials, Commissaries, Judges and 
Visitors, being also lay and married men. 

The consequence of this state of things was said to be, 
"that the people gathered heart and presumption to 
do evil;" and had not "such reverence for Royal In- 
junctions and proceedings as became them." Nor need 
this be matter of surprise, since the factitious terror 
inspired by ecclesiastical courts and persons had given 
place to the matter-of-fact compulsatory jurisdiction of 
the secular power. It was besides on record, as this 
Act relates, that 

the bishop of Eome and his adherents... in their Councils, 
and Synods provincial, made and decreed divers Orders, and 

* Statutes Q f the Realm, m. 1009 t 
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Constitutions, that no lay or married man should exercise 
any jurisdiction ecclesiastical. 

The latest instance of such a Decree in England 
seems to be that of Archbishop Chicheley in the 
year 1415 *; but which at the same time asserts that 
laymen and married clerks were in the habit of 
exercising ecclesiastical jurisdiction. In fact, it is 
well known that, notwithstanding the Canons and 
Decrees against the trying, punishing, and censuring 
of ecclesiastical offences by laymen, that practice con- 
tinued, for, in later times, there was no difficulty 
in obtaining a Dispensation to authorise lay-jurisdic- 
tion in ecclesiastical Causes whenever the interests 
or convenience of the papacy required it. The differ- 
ence in this matter between lay-jurisdiction before- 
time and that settled by the 37 Hen. VIII. c. 17, was 
that laymen beforetime derived their authority from 
papal dispensation or episcopal delegation ; whereas 
this Act decided that their authority should proceed 
from the Sovereign. But in thus assigning to the King, 
or to "such persons as he might appoint thereunto," 
the duty a to hear and determine all manner of Causes- 
ecclesiastical, and to correct" vice and sin," the Convo- 
cation and Parliament did no more than assimilate 
the duty of the English Sovereign or his Officials to 
that which belonged to the emperor Charles V. and his 
predecessors, as kings of Sicily, or to their Viceroys in 
their name. For the kings of. Sicily for the time 

1 Johnson, English Law, Vol. xx. p. 478; see also p. 409, and 
WiUrins, in. p. 370. 
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being were ex officio the popes' legati nati in that 
island, and accordingly claimed to excommunicate and 
absolve all ecclesiastical persons of every degree ; and 
to exercise the same jurisdiction and authority in 
spirituals as is usually intrusted to such papal legates. 
And as females occasionally succeeded to the crown 
of Sicily, the papal legate might be a Princess ; as was 
the case under the sovereignty of Queen Joanna L, 
and again under that of the mother of Charles V. 1 
But whether laymen were invested with ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction before, or after, the passing of the laws 
under consideration, all that those laws purposed to 
effect, with regard to ecclesiastical jurisdiction, was that 
such holding of Courts, such issuing of Processes and 
Attachments, exacting of Fines, &c, and all proceedings 
involving bodily restraints and inflictions, and other 
acts of coercive jurisdiction, which may have been 
connected with the exercise of the papal supremacy, 
should be made to cease. The Civil power, in times 
past, had aided the papacy by Statutes, Immunities 
and Privileges conceded to the ecclesiastical body; 
and had moreover assigned to that body a certain 
amount of concurrent, external, authority in matters 
affecting the secular interests of social life ; and now 
tho same Civil power resumed to itself, and assigned 
to others, the exercise of that external jurisdiction, 
Nocial and ecclesiastical, which it had beforetime en- 

1 Boo Baronius, Annal. An. 1097, Nos. 18—29, Tom. xi. Coll. 
703 efc W(j. Col. Agrip. 1624; Gianoni, Hist, of Naples, B. x. o. 8 : 
J), xxiii. 
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abled the papacy to exercise. So far as regards juris-' 
diction which is purely spiritual, the papal supremacy 
remains at this day, whatever it may have been in 
England or elsewhere, over all who choose to place 
themselves under it. The difference between the 
past and the present, with respect to England, is that 
in case any one should be unwilling to abide by the 
papal definitions of "heresy" and "an abuse" or "re- 
form," he could not, as in old time, be handed over to 
the secular arm by ecclesiastical Officials acting under 
papal delegacy, in order that he should be fined, 
or imprisoned, or burnt, for his recusancy. For the 
laws to which we are referring were passed "to confine 
the self-assumed monarchy of the bishops of Rome 
within the old limits and pristine state of the power 
and jurisdiction which was given them by Christ, and 
used in the primitive Church V The position which 
that "monarchy" had at that time assumed (and still 
assumes) was that whilst % Princes and Magistrates 
were expected to be "the nurses of the Church; they 
were required to remember also that they were ser- 
vants to the Church: and that as they were in the 
Church, they must not fail to submit themselves to 
the Church : — to submit their sceptres, to throw down 
their crowns, before the Church; yea to lick the dust 
off the feet of the Church 2 ." 

1 Formul. of Faith, pp. 108 and 122. 

8 This theory of Church Government was borrowed and adopted 
by Cartwright the Puritan in his Beply to an Answer to archbp. 
Whitgift, pp. 180 et seq. ; only he disclaimed for the Church the 
power, claimed by the papacy, to • wring the sceptres out of Princes' 
hands or to take their crowns from their heads.' 



CHAPTER VI. 

PROCEEDINGS RESPECTING RELIGION. 

We have now to enquire into the nature and extent 
of those proceedings in matters of religion, connected 
with that portion of the reign of Henry VIII., which 
we are considering. In the prosecution of that object 
however it will not be necessary to take notice of all 
those vacillations in opinion and action which marked 
the course of the King and his advisers; but simply to 
draw attention to such doctrinal statements or Treatises 
as were put forth by the public authority of the Church 
and State. The first of these was 

"Articles devised by the Kinges Highnes Majestie to 
stablyshe Christen quietnes and unitie amonge us and to 
avoyde contentious opinions, which Articles be also approved 
by the consent and determination of the hole Clergie of this 
Realme V 

These Articles were issued in the year 1536, and were 

1 These Articles are printed in Formularies of Faith put forth 
"by authority during the reign of Henry VIII. Oxf. 1825 ; also in 
Burnet, History of the Eeformation, Vol. i.; Becords, Vol. i. Addend. 
No. 1 ; and in the Church Histories of Fuller and Collier. 
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printed by Barthelet, the King's printer. In a Preface 
the King informs his "loving, faithful, and obedient 
subjects" that the said Articles were 

" divided into two sorts, one part containing such things 
as are commanded by God, and are necessary to our salva- 
tion; the other containing such things as have been of long 
continuance for a decent order and honest policy, and for 
that reason to be observed and kept; although not expressly 
commanded by God, nor necessary to salvation." 

In conformity with this division of the subjects treated 
of, the Rule of Faith is affirmed to be whatever is 
contained in the whole body and canon of the Bible, 
and in the three Creeds : the same things being taken 
and interpreted according to the purport of the words 
of the Creeds and the judgment of the "approved 
Doctors of the Church." All opinions that are con- 
trary to the decisions of the first four General Councils 
are to be rejected and condemned 1 . Of the seven 
Sacraments then currently held in the Roman Com- 
munion three only are retained in these Articles, viz. 
Baptism, Penance, and the Sacrament of the Altar, or 
Eucharist. As Respects 

Baptism. 

That Sacrament, it is stated, was instituted and ordained 
by Christ as a thing necessary for attaining everlasting 
life; and is offered to all men, infants as well as adults, 
for the remission of sins, so that infants and children dying 

i Formul. of Faith, pp. xvii, xviii. 
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in infancy, being baptised, would be ' undoubtedly saved, 
else not.' All Pelagian and Anabaptistical opinions con- 
trary to these premisses are held to be * detestable here* 
sies and utterly to be condemned.' In the case of adults 
or children having the use of reason, repentance and faith 
are requisite in order to the due effect of Baptism, 

Tlie Sacrament of Penance 

is considered as so necessary to salvation, that no man who 
has committed mortal sin after Baptism can be saved or 
attain everlasting life without that Sacrament. As regards 
the Sacrament itself, it is said to consist of three parts, viz. : 
Contrition, Confession, and the Amendment of the former 
life. The contrite man must conceive not only great inward 
sorrow and shame for having displeased God, but must stand 
in awe of God's judgments, at the same time that he exer- 
cises a certain faith, trust, and confidence in the mercy and 
goodness of God for the forgiveness of his sins for Christ's 
sake. Yet in order to the confirmation of his hope thus 
engendered, it is requisite that the Penitent should make 
confession to a Priest, if it may be had. He must then 
needs bring forth the fruits of penance, that is to say, 
prayer, fasting and alms-deeds, with restitution or satisfac- 
tion in any case in which his neighbour may have been 
wronged or offended by him. As touching 

The Sacrament of ike Altar* 

These Articles maintained that 

voder the form and figure of Bread and Wine as visible 
to the outward senses* is verily, substantially and really 
ermtadned and comprehended the very selfsame body and 
hU*A oi oar Saviour Jesus Christ, which was born of the 
Yergni Mary,, and suffered death upon the cross for our re- 
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demption; and that under the same form and figure of 
Bread and "Wine the very selfsame body and blood of Christ 
is corporally, really and in very substance exhibited, dis- 
tributed, and received into and by all who receive the said 
Sacrament. 

Then as regards 

Justification. 

All bishops and preachers were required to instruct and 
teach their people that "Justification signifies remission of 
our sins and our acceptance or reconciliation into the grace 
and favour of God, that is to say our perfect renovation in 
Christ. ,, The Article goes on to state that sinners attain 
this justification by contrition and faith joined with charity, 
not as though our contrition or faith or any works proceed- 
ing thereof can worthily merit or deserve to attain the said 
justification — since the only sufficient and worthy causes 
thereof are the mercy and grace of God freely given us 
for the sake of Christ : notwithstanding, inward contrition, 
perfect faith and charity, with all other spiritual graces and 
motions, must necessarily concur in remission of our sins, 
that is to say our justification, and also 'after we be justi- 
fied* good works of charity and obedience toward God in the 
outward fulfilling of His laws and commandments are re- 
quired from us. 

Such are the subjects which the framers of these 
Articles regarded as "being commanded by God, and 
necessary to our Salvation ;" and so far as regarded the 
doctrine therein taught respecting the Sacraments, there 
is nothing to which a religious Romanist would at that 
time object. For although in making it necessary 
to receive three only instead of seven Sacraments, there 
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is an apparent abandonment of a portion of the popular 
Creed, yet independently of other reasons that have 
been assigned 1 for insisting only on Baptism, Penance, 
and the Eucharist as being Sacraments, all persons 
moderately acquainted with the religious history of that 
period are aware that great difference of opinion ob- 
tained among Divines respecting the number and re- 
lative dignity of the Sacraments to be acknowledged. 
In noticing these Articles, therefore, Bossuet observes 
that the omission of any mention of the four Sacra- 
ments — Confirmation, Extreme-Unction, Orders and 
Matrimony — is to be accounted for by the circumstance 
that "the King's design was to give more particular 
expression to those subjects that were most controverted 
at the time, in order that there might be no doubt 
about his perseverance in the ancient faith 2 ." A more 
probable theory, however, may be found for the omissions 
in question in the fact that, on the part of England, 
negotiations were at that time going on for forming a 
political and religious alliance with the Protestants of 
Germany. On that account there might have been 
a desire on the part of the framers of these Articles to 
render their conclusions respecting the Sacraments, 
and other points of doctrine, as conformable as prac- 
ticable with those of their German neighbours; who 
numbered and defined their Sacraments very much after 
the fashion adopted in the English Articles of 1536. 
It is further observable, that, judging from some 

1 See Cranmer's Works, edited by Jenkyns, Vol. i. p. 15. 

* Hist, de Variat., Book vn. § 30. Tom. i. pp. 309 &c. Paris, 16S8. 
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peculiarities of expression common to these English 
Articles and the writings of Melancthon, the framers 
of them were well-conversant with the writings of that 
eminent Divine. In fact, some of the expressions in 
the Articles are but translations of Melancthon's phrase- 
ology 1 . In any case, the teaching of the Articles of 
1536 is a good deal modified as compared with the 
popular Romanist Creed. For even the exposition of 
the Sacrament of the Altar, though broadly asserting 
the corporal presence of Christ as being " in very sub- 
stance exhibited, distributed and received into and by all 
recipients of that Sacrament," yet no mention is made 
or suggested of the manner in which that concomitancy 
of the Bread and Wine with the body and blood of 
Christ is effected ; nor is it said that the Elements are 
to be received in one kind only. In these respects there 
is a close approximation to the old Lutheran doctrine 
of the Eucharist ; whilst in other respects the Roman 
tenet of Transubstantiation is asserted. It is not, 
therefore, difficult to recognise in these Articles a spirit 
of compromise on the part of the framers of them; more 
particularly as respected the then much controverted 
subject of Justification : for although three several defi- 
nitions of that word occur in the course of the Article 
itself, the result issues in a combination of the doctrine 
of the Lutherans with that of the favourers of the 
' old learning.' 

1 Compare, e. g. the Statement (Formal, of Faith, p. xix) on the 
non-iteration of Baptism; on the definition of Contrition and 
Penance; also, on the number of the Sacraments, with Melanct. 
Oper., Tom. i. pp. 36, 90, 91, 233. Wittenberg, 1562. 
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It will not be necessary to dwell at any length on such 
of the Articles of 1536 as relate to the laudable Cere- 
monies used in the Church : and first as regards 



the use of which is stated to be allowable, as representors 
of virtue and good examples; but bishops and the clergy are 
directed to warn the people against "kneeling, censing and 
offering" to images in such sort that it be done only to God 
and in His honour, and not to the images themselves. 



Then 

The honouring of Saints 

is said to be' lawful as beings now with Christ in heaven 
and known to be elect persons of Christ and reigning with 
Him in glory: but not with that confidence and honour 
which is due only to God. 

So the 

Praying to Saints 

is laudable, desiring them to be intercessors and to pray 
for us and with us unto Almighty God, so far as it be done 
without any such Tain superstition as to think that any saint is 
more merciful, or will hear us sooner than Christ; that any 
saint serves for one thing more than another; or is patron of 
the same. Accordingly Saints'-days might be observed when 
ordered by proper authority. 

As concerning the 

Bites and Ceremonies 

of Christ's Church, such as sprinkling of holy water to be 
put in remembrance of our baptism and the blood of Christ 
sprinkled for our redemption upon the Cross, and so forth, 
they are not to be contemned and cast away, but used and 
continued as things good and lawful; but as none of those 
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Ceremonies nave power to remit sin but only to stir and lift 
our minds to God by whom only our sins are forgiven.. 

The Articles conclude with admitting the lawfulness of 
praying for souls departed, but reject such abuses as 
under the name of 

Purgatory 

had been advanced to make men believe that through the 
bishop of Rome's pardon souls might clearly be delivered 
out of Purgatory (a place where they be and the pains suffered 
there to us uncertain) and all pains of it; or that Masses 
said at scala cceli or elsewhere in any place or before any 
image might deliver them from their pains and send them 
straight to heaven. 

Such in substance were the Articles of 1536 ; which, 
though sanctioned by Convocation and issued with the 
Royal authority, represented but what Fuller calls a 
"medley religion:" and, like all compromises, was satis- 
factory to nobody. Occasion was notwithstanding given 
for the issuing of certain Injunctions, by which the 
bishops and clergy were directed to explain the 
Articles to the people, that it might be plainly 

known and discerned which of them it was necessary to be 
believed and observed in order to salvation, and which con- 
cerned only the decent and politic order of the Church 1 . 

And so far as the tenor of those Injunctions was carried 
out, the conclusions contained in the Articles must 
have had the effect of weakening the hold which the 
grosser doctrines and usages of popery had hitherto 
had on the popular mind. 

1 Wilkins, in. 813; Bee, also, the King's Letter, ibid. 825. 



CHAPTER VII. 



THE BISHOPS BOOK. 



To give greater effect to the kind of teaching which 
it was the purpose of the Articles of 1536, and of 
the Injunctions above mentioned, to inculcate, there 
soon after appeared the book known as "The Institu- 
tion of a Christian man;" also called the "Bishops' 
book," on account of the compilation of it having 
chiefly been the work of the archbishops and bishops 
of both Provinces, assisted by certain other dignitaries 
and divines. The contents of this book were arranged 
in four parts or divisions : the first part containing an 
Exposition of the Apostles' Creed ; the second an Expo- 
sition or Declaration of the Seven Sacraments; the 
third an Exposition of the Decalogue, and the fourth, 
of the Lord's Prayer, and the Ave, To these, certain 
Articles were added on Justification and Purgatory. 

A difference of opinion however has obtained from 
time to time respecting the authority to be attached to 
this remarkable book. Some learned persons regard it 
as possessing "full synodal sanction;" whilst others 
assign reasons for regarding it as the work of "a most 
learned Council of archbishops, bishops, and other 
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learned men of the kingdom" commissioned for that 
purpose ; but not the work of the Convocation properly- 
so-called l ; But supposing the " Institution of a Christian 
man" to have been agreed upon by a properly con- 
stituted Convocation, it was not issued, as in the case 
of the Articles of 1536, and of the "Necessary Erudition, 
&c," in 1543, and of the Primer in 1545, with the Royal 
licence and sanction prefixed ; so that according to the 
terms of the Clergy Submission Act, for that reason, 
Convocation had "none authority" to publish anything 
which that body might 'agree upon, or compile 8 / Re- 
garding, therefore, "The Institution, &c." as lacking 
what may be called legal authority, it is not necessary 
to dwell upon the contents of it further than to remark 
that the Book comprehended the substance of all the 
Articles of 1536. The Article "concerning our Faith" 
occurs verbally in a note on the Apostles' Creed in 
"The Institution, &c.:" the Articles on Baptism, 
Penance, and the Sacrament of the Altar are repro- 
duced in the discussion of those sacraments in "The 
Institution, &c." The Articles on Justification and 
on Purgatory occur verbally as separate Articles at the 
close of "The Institution, &c.:" whilst the Article on 
Rites and Ceremonies reappears in "The Institution, 
&c," in the exposition of the fourth Commandment. 
The Articles on Images, on the honouring, and on the 
praying to Saints, appear in a very modified form in the 

1 Most of the persons concerned in compiling "The Bishops* 
Book," would as a matter of course be Members of Convocation, 
but it does not appear to have been the case with all of them. 

2 Formular. of Faith, p. 26. 

c. 6 
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exposition of the second Commandment and the notes to 
the Creed, as those subjects are respectively treated of in 
"The Institution, &c." In other respects the statements 
contained in " The Institution, &c.," though opposed to 
the teaching of our Reformed Church in many important 
particulars both as respects Christian doctrine and prac- 
tice, yet departed widely from the doctrinal and practical 
teaching then current in the unreformed Church. 
It may well be matter for surprise therefore that 
the King should not only have permitted "The Institu- 
tion, &c.," to have been printed, but also to have com- 
manded "all who had cure of souls" to read a portion 
of the book every Sunday and Holy-day during three 
years, and to preach conformably thereto 1 . The fact 
was that, at the time it was requisite that the book 
should be printed, the King professed that he had not 
time to examine it, but trusted to the prelates that all 
its contents were in accordance with the Holy Scripture 9 . 
It was, moreover, of great importance at that time that 
the King should conciliate the good opinion of the 
German protestants ; for it appears from existing docu- 
ments that when the King had leisure to read "The 
Institution, &c.," he objected not only to particular 
expressions, but to whole sentences in it 8 ; and within 
the next year (1539) his Majesty forwarded the passing 
through Parliament of an "Act abolishing diversity in 
Opinions" usually known in history as the Act of the 

1 Wilkins,in. 844, 864. 

8 Cranmer, Miscellan. Writings, p. 469, Park. Soc. edit. Camb. 
1846. 

8 Ibid. pp. 83 et seq. 
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Six Articles 1 . That Act, after reciting that "diversities 
of mind and opinions, especially of matters of Christian 
religion," had lately sprung up, and that the King, being 
desirous that "unity might and should be charitably 
established," had submitted to Convocation and Par- 
liament "assembled for the purpose, certain articles, 
matters and questions touching Christian religion," 
goes on to relate that " after a great and long deliberate 
and advised disputation and consultation had... it was 
finally resolved, accorded and agreed," to promulge and 
to enforce the belief in 

1. Transubstantiation, as taught by the papacy. 

2. Communion in one kind only as sufficient. 

3. The celibacy of the Clergy. 

4. The lawfulness and obligation of Vows of Chastity. 

5. The benefits of private Masses. 

6. The necessity of Auricular Confession. 

The Statute then proceeded to enact that any person 
who by word, writing, &c, should hold and maintain 
any opinion contrary to the first of the Articles above- 
mentioned, should be declared a heretic and punished 
by the death of burning, with forfeiture of all his goods 
and possessions. As regarded the five remaining Ar- 
ticles it was ordered that any person holding an opinion 
contrary to them should for the first offence be punish- 
able by imprisonment and the loss of goods for life: for 
the second offence to be adjudged to be a felon with- 
out benefit of Clergy 9 . The enactments of this severe 

i 31 Hen. VIII. c. 14. 

3 Statutes of the Realm, in. 739 et seq. : Wilkins, in. pp. 845 et aeq. 

6—2 
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and barbarous Statute contrast very unfavourably with 
the contents of the Bishops' book so recently patron- 
ised by the King, and approved if not sanctioned by 
Convocation: and yet we find the same parties, in con- 
junction with Parliament, giving in their adherence to 
all the main doctrines and intolerance of the papacy. 
But this Act of the Six Articles, like that for the 
abolition of Annates, &c, was an "Ordinance by policies" 
necessary and convenient 1 for the King's political posi- 
tion at the time. Pope Paul III. had issued a Bull of 
excommunication against Henry: cardinal Pole was 
now on a papal mission to the several European Courts 
to incite them to make an attack upon England : the 
king of France and the emperor were on friendly 
terms with the pope. The political necessities of 
Henry, therefore, seemed to require that he should 
prove to the world that he was the decided " advocate 
of," what Dr Lingard calls, "the ancient doctrines 8 ." 
Considering that the King had recently suppressed 
the larger Monasteries ; demolished Shrines ; burnt 
the most celebrated Roods and Images ; and in other 
ways marked his disregard of objects which constituted 
the main stay of external popery, it could not but 
have been made plain to the world at large that 
Henry's belief in the "ancient doctrines" sat very 
lightly upon him. The passing of the "Act of the 
Six Articles," and the indiscriminate manner in which 
persons would be liable to be punished by death for 

1 See above, p. 48. 

2 Hist. vi. p. 291, Lond. 1838. 
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disregarding the provisions of that Act, might serve 
to prove that, notwithstanding Henry's dispute with 
the pope, he was a firm adherent to the doctrines and 
cruelties of the papacy. The excommunication of the 
King by Paul III. thus assumed the appearance of a 
personal pique on the part of the pontiff. Lord 
Herbert, indeed, asserts that the King was not pleased 
with the putting of persons to death for their religious 
opinions ; and that it was suspected that bishop Gar- 
diner was to blame in that matter 1 . Corroborative 
of that opinion was the circumstance that the King 
shewed himself to be dissatisfied with the working of 
the Act of Six Articles 9 , for he caused an Act (32 
Hen. VIII. c. 26) to be passed in the next year " Con- 
cerning Christian Religion," to authorise him to issue 
a commission for the purpose of considering the doc- 
trines and ceremonies then retained in the church of 
England. The commission was addressed to certain 
prelates and divines, giving them a wide discretion 
in religious matters : with the limitation only that 
nothing should be decreed by them that should be 
contrary to the laws and Statutes of the realm. With 
this limitation, the conclusions of the Commissioners 
on all subjects submitted for their consideration were 
to be definite : for the Act directed that 

1 Life of Hen. VIII. Vol. n. p. 241. Kennet, 2nd Edition. 

2 And although (by 34 and 35 Hen. VIII. Cap. 1, § 21) that Act 
was confirmed, yet it was at the same time provided that the King 
should have power to alter the Act according to his pleasure: and 
finally, the operations of it were expressly limited by 35 Hen. VIII. 
Cap. 5, 
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All and every Determinations, Declarations, Decrees, 
Definitions, Resolutions, Ordinancies, <fec, according to 
God's Word and Christ's Gospel by his Majesty's advice 
and confirmation by Letters-patent that shall at any time 
hereafter be made by the said archbishops, &c, or by other 
persons hereafter to be appointed by his royal Majesty, or 
else by the whole Clergy of England, in and upon matters 
of Christian Religion and Christian Faith, and the lawful 
Rites and Ceremonies, &c, shall be in all and every point, 
limitation, &c. fully believed, obeyed and performed, &C. 1 

All matters relating to doctrine and discipline being 
thus placed under the ordering of these Commissioners, 
the result of their deliberations appeared, in 1543, in 
the form of a book, intituled "A necessary Doctrine 
and Erudition of a Christened Man, &c." This book 
(known also as the " The King's Book ") was approved by 
Convocation and Parliament, and, being moreover con- 
firmed by the royal licence, constituted for the time it 
remained in force the authorised Confession of Faith 
of the English church. 

The contents of the book in question were a Declara- 
tion of Faith ; an Exposition of the Apostles' Creed ; 
of the Seven Sacraments ; of the Decalogue ; of the 
Lord's Prayer ; of the Salutation of the Angel, called 
the Ave Maria ; with Articles on Free Will ; Justi- 
fication ; Good Works ; and Prayers for Souls departed. 
It will be observed, therefore, that as regarded the 
subjects treated of, the King's Book may be taken for 
a revised edition of the Bishops' Book, with a few 

1 Statutes of the Realm, in. 784. 
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additional chapters. For not only is the former con- 
structed after the model of the latter, so far as con- 
cerned the subjects discussed, but that either verbally 
or in substance a large portion of the matter also of the 
Bishops' Book was transferred into that of the King's. 
The handling, however, of the subjects treated of in 
the King's Book, makes it plain that the matter and 
verbiage adopted from the Bishops' Book had un- 
dergone a thorough remodelling. The result was that in 
point of style, arrangement and condensation of matter, 
and as a literary production generally, the King's Book 
is as much superior to that of the Bishops', as it is in- 
ferior to the latter in doctrinal conclusions and general 
tone of pious sentiment. For " politic" reasons a change 
had evidently come over the minds of the authorities in 
Church and State during the interval that had elapsed 
between the publication of the Bishops' Book and that 
of the King. For example, in the Bishops' Book, 

Faith is said to be that singular gift of God whereby 
our hearts, that is to say our natural reason and judgment 
(obscured and almost extincted by original and actual sins) are 
lightened purified and made able to know and discern what 
things be indeed acceptable, and what be displeasure in the 
sight of God. 

And in consonance with this definition of Faith the 
interpretation of each article of the Creed begins with 
" In my heart I believe assuredly 1 ." But in the 
King's Book the Article on Faith is a laboured dis- 
sertation, after the manner of the Schoolmen, on the 

1 Formul. of Faith, Ac., pp. 25, 30, 33, <fec. 
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difference between fides informis and fides formata; the 
object being to prove that the faith which justifies is 

neither only ne alone as a several virtue and separated 
from hope and charity, fear of God and repentance, but, with 
those virtues coupled together, containing the obedience to 
the whole doctrine and religion of Christ \ 

In accommodation to this description of the faith 
which justifies, the Article "on Justification*" which 
occurs in the King's Book makes the word justification 
to mean the 

making of us righteous afore God, where before we 
were unrighteous, as when by His grace we convert unto 
Him and be reconciled unto His favour, and of the children 
of ire and damnation can be made the children of God and 
inheritors of everlasting life, that by His grace we may walk 
so in his ways, that finally we may be reputed and taken as 
just and righteous in the day of judgment, and so recover 
the everlasting possession of the kingdom of heaven 8 . 

In this justification God is regarded as the chief worker, 
but man prevented by His grace is also a free-worker 
in the attaining of his own justification. In all cases 
of adults, therefore, having the use of reason, the pro- 
cess by which man's part in working out his own 
justification is described as follows : — he (1) must give 
steadfast faith and assent to God's word on hearing it, 
he (2) must conceive a hearty sorrow and repentance 
for his sins, with a sure confidence of forgiveness by 
the merits and death of Christ: he (3) must have 

1 Formal, of Faith, pp. 221 et seq. * Fonnul. pp. 363, Ac. 

3 Ibid. pp. 365 et seq. 
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a full purpose to amend his life: and (4) must then 
receive the sacrament of Baptism. This is the or- 
dinary process by which God has determined all adults 
must attain their first justification. As regards infants 
[and it must be presumed adults also who are void of 
reason] their justification is effected by the Holy 
Ghost in Baptism, administered on the faith of the 
Church. In all cases, however, this justification may 
be forfeited or lost, recovered again by the sacrament 
of Penance, and increased to an indefinite extent by 
fastings, almsdeeds, works of charity, and general 
obedience to the commandments of God, until final 
justification be attained in the day of judgment. In 
the matter of Justification, therefore, the teaching of 
the King's Book is in substance, and, to some extent, 
in detail, the same as that which was afterwards made 
an Article of Faith by the Council of Trent. 

A like retrogression in doctrinal teaching occurs in 
the King's Book respecting the 

Sacrament of Penance. 

In the Bishops' Book this Sacrament, as in the old 
Lutheran theology 1 , is made to consist in Contrition, 
Confession and Amendment of life, or exterior acts and 
works of charity, called in holy Scripture " the worthy 
fruits of Penance." Then, Contrition was said to consist 
in the knowledge of the evil and degrading nature 

1 See Melancthon's Apology for the Augsburgh Confession : and 
also his Loci Communis, Oper. Tom. i. pp. 85 and 244, Wittenberg, 
1562. . • - 
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of sin, always conjoined with a certain faith, trust 
and confidence in the mercy and goodness of God 
on the part of the penitent, that God would — for the 
only merit and blood of Christ — forgive him his sins 
and repute him justified, and of the number of His 
elect children 1 . So the third part of Penance, amend- 
ment of life, as the worthy fruits of Penance, is made 
requisite not to satisfy God's justice, nor to obtain 
the penitent's absolution, but to entitle him, already 
penitent and absolvent, to a mitigation of those tem- 
poral pains and afflictions to which all in this life 
are liable*. 

On the other hand the King's Book makes the 
Sacrament of Penance properly to consist in the Ab^ 
solution pronounced by the priest upon such as are 
penitent for their sins, and manifest themselves to be 
so. Instead of "amendment of life," the King's Book 
substitutes "Satisfaction," making Contrition, Confes- 
sion and Satisfaction as means only for obtaining the 
Sacrament. Instead also of regarding "Faith" as 
always concomitant with " contrition and confession" 
in penitents, the King's Book substitutes "Satisfac- 
tion," on the plea that "faith is necessarily required 
as the ground and foundation of all things that are 
requisite to be done to obtain the benefit of the 
Sacrament of Penance"." This change of terms in- 
volved the whole subject of the controversy between 

1 Fornral. of Faith, pp. 96, 97. 
* Ibid. pp. 98 et seq. 
8 Ibid. pp. 257 et seq. 
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the Lutherans and Bomanists respecting Penance. The 
former maintained that there could be no true Con- 
trition separate from such a certain faith, trust, 
and confidence in God's mercy as would induce the 
penitent to ground his individual hope of pardon 
for his sins on " the only merit and blood of Christ, ,, 
and not on the efficacy of his own contrition 1 . Where- 
as, the King's Book "made the faith necessary to 
Penance to be a general belief in the existence of 
God, and that by means of Christ and His passion, 
God had made a promise to His Church to grant 
remission of sins by His ministers 8 ." The ground and 
foundation, therefore, of the belief of all who entered 
on the " way of fruitful penance," was not an individual 
confidence that for Christ's sake God would pardon 
the sins of all who truly repent and unfeignedly believe 
His holy gospel ; but that they should attain the re- 
mission of their sins, by the Sacrament of Penance, 
that is, by the absolution pronounced by the priest. 
But then, in order to that absolution, the penitent 
must make " satisfaction," that is to say, he must have 
submitted himself to such "discipline and ways of 
reformation" as the priest in his discrimination and 
wisdom, according to the word of God, shall think 
convenient, the penitent meanwhile receiving such 
discipline "as part of satisfaction;" being ready also 
to bring forth the fruits of penance, and actually to 

1 See Apology for Augsbnrgh Confession, De Poenitentia, Melanch. 
Oper. ubi supr. 

2 Fornral. of Faith, p. 258. 
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bring them forth in the form of alms-deeds, works of 
charity, and reparation of wrong done at any time to 
his neighbour. Whereupon, after this process of con- 
trition, confession and satisfaction, either actual or 
promised, has been gone through, the minister pro- 
nounces the sentence of Absolution ; and thenceforth 
the penitent is required with a perfect faith to believe 
that his sins are now freely forgiven by the merits of 
Christ, made over to him by the Sacrament of Penance. 
For although none but Christ can satisfy for sin to an 
extent " equivalent to that which is " committed, yet 
"God esteems satisfaction to Himself and to the neigh- 
bour according to the will and power" of the penitent ; 
and, therefore, of His infinite goodness, and for Christ's 
sake, is satisfied, that is to say, "pleased with that little 
we do 1 ." In other words, the penitent is instructed 
to believe that if he should but do what he could in 
obedience to the direction of his confessor, the merits 
of Christ would make up in full for whatever in other 
respects might be wanting on the part of the penitent 
to make satisfaction for sins committed against God 
and his neighbour. On the doctrine of Penance, 
therefore, as taught in the King's Book are grafted 
all those varieties of bodily inflictions, pilgrimages, and 
infinite other acts of will- worship which enter so largely 
into the penitential discipline of Rome; and which, 
as forming a convenient substitute for personal and 
practical godliness, make up so large a proportion of 
the religions of human nature all the world over. 

1 Formul. of Faitfc, p. 260. 
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In the exposition of the Articles on 

The Sacrament of the Altar, 

instead of* adopting the doctrine taught on that 
subject in the Articles of 1536 and the "Bishops' Book," 
the framers of the "King's Book" affirmed the doctrine 
of Transubstantiation in all its particularity. In antici- 
pation, moreover, of the Trent Catechism they affirmed 
that the transubstantiated elements, when reverently 
received, are not assimilated with our bodily system as 
ordinary food is, but by the godly operation of those 
elements the recipient is turned toward the nature of 
the transubstantiated food, that is to say, " of earthly, 
corrupt and sinful, the faithful recipient is made hea- 
venly, spiritual and strong against sin and all wicked- 
ness 1 /' In plain English the "King's Book" taught 
that the sacramental elements of bread and wine, as 
received after consecration, do not pass through and out of 
our bodily system as all common food does, but becomes 
remanent in the faithful recipient in such sort as to 
become a sanctifying power acting on his sinful flesh. 
After such an affirmation, it may be presumed that it 
was not considered necessary to assert in so many words 
that no substance of bread and wine remained after 
consumption, nor any other substance but the sub- 
stance of Christ. It is taught, however, in the 
" King's Book" that the worthy recipient of the Eu- 
charist, under the form of bread only, receives the 

1 Formul. of Faith, p. 267. 
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whole body and blood of Christ, and as many and great 
benefits of Christ as he receives in both kinds 1 . 

With regard to the new subjects introduced into 
the Kings Book, it may be observed that 

The Article of Free- Will 

related to a subject at that time a source of much 
controversy 2 , and manifests an agreement in the main 
with the sentiments expressed in the Bishops' Book 8 , 
and with the teaching of the moderate section of the 
continental Divines 4 . Free-will is described as a 

certain power of the will in all men joined with reason 
whereby a reasonable creature, without constraint in things 
of reason, disco vereth and willeth good or evil ; but willeth 
not that good which is acceptable to God except it be holpen 
by Grace ; but that which is ill it willeth of itself. 

This condition of the will is said to have been 
brought about by the Fall of our first parents. For 
before our first parents sinned, they had 

so in possession the said power of Free-will that by 
the most liberal gift and grace of God not only might they 
eschew all manner of sin, but also know God and love Him 
and fulfil all things appertaining to their felicity and wealth. 

But by Adam's and Eve's transgression all men were 

1 Formal, of Faith, p. 265. 

2 The King's Preface states: "that the heads and senses of the 
people had been embusied and travailed with the understanding 
of free-will, justification, good works, and praying for the souls 
departed." (Formul. p. 217.) 

3 See Formul. pp. 34 et seq. 

4 See Augsburgh Confession, Art. 18. 
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"brought into such blindness and infirmity that they 
cannot eschew sin except they be illumined and made 
free by an especial grace, that is to say, by a super- 
natural help and working of the Holy Ghost" to be 
freely accepted and embraced by those who would enjoy 
it. The Article concludes with the wise admonition that 
" all men, especially preachers," should so attemper and 
moderate themselves when discussing "this high matter" 
that they "thereby take not away free-will; nor so extol 
free-will that injury be done to the grace of God 1 ." 
Respecting the other additional 

Article of Good Works, 

and the consideration of which was a fruitful sub- 
ject of disputation, it must suffice to observe that it 
contains the teaching of the Schoolmen respecting 
merit de congruo and merit de condigno, making works 
with respect to God to be of two kinds, those (1) per- 
formed by "men truly justified," which though of them- 
selves imperfect, yet inasmuch as they are done in the 
faith of Christ have their imperfection supplied by His 
merits, and are meritorious toward the attaining of ever- 
lasting life. The second (2) kind of works are those 
done in faith and good affection toward God by those 
who have been in deadly sin, but by grace have turned 
to God; and being contrite and sorry for their offences 
done against God, 

fall to prayer and other good deeds by way of avoiding 
the indignation of God and of seeking reconciliation to Him. 

1 Formal of Faith, pp. 359 et seq. 
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These are properly the works of Penance 

whereby we are prepared and made more apt to receive 
further grace of remission of our sins, and justification l . 

The specimens given above with reference to those 
subjects which the Articles of 1536 regarded as essen- 
tial to salvation, will suffice to indicate that in the 
latter portion of Heiiry VIII's reign the ruling members 
of Convocation had retrograded in their religious teach- 
ing; and it will only therefore be necessary to observe 
generally that this retrogression is quite as apparent in 
the recasting of the words and sentences of the Bishops' 
Book as in positive statements. Thus, for example, 
whilst the Bishops' Book affirmed that our Lord 

offered up His blessed body and blood on the Altar of 
the Cross for the satisfaction of my sins* 

the King's Book transforms that sentence into 

made sacrifice and oblation on the Cross in that He 
there willingly suffered His natural body to be slain and 
His blood shed. 

The expression "on the Altar of the Cross" in the 
Bishops' Book might be taken to militate against the 
notion that there was a sacrifice and oblation in the 
Eucharist ; but since it was held that our Lord offered 
upon the Cross the same body and blood which He gave 
to His disciples in the Eucharist, the doctrine of tran- 
substantiation required that it should be affirmed that 
it was Christ's "natural body" that was offered 8 . Then 
again, the Bishops' Book had affirmed the offices of the 

1 Formul. of Faith, pp. 370 et seq. 
3 Ibid. p. 35. » Ibid. p. 230. 
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ministry to be, among other things, "to consecrate the 
blessed body and blood of Christ in the Sacrament of 
the Altar 1 ;" whereas the King's Book makes that 
office to consist "in consecrating and offering the blessed 
body and blood of Christ, &c. a " The Bishops' Book 
is content to state that "by the communion and par- 
ticipation of the Sacrament of the Altar we be inserted 
into Christ, &c. 8 ," but the Kings Book expands 
the same sentiment into "the most blessed Sacrament 
of the Altar wherein by the mighty operation of God's 
word is really present, in the form of bread the natural 
living body and blood of our Saviour and Redeemer 
Jesus Christ, &c. 4 " Then whilst the Bishops' Book 
speaks of "the Mass as ordained to be a perpetual 
memory of the passion and death of Christ:" the 
King's Book reads " the Mass wherein, after the con- 
secration, is really present the very blessed body and 
blood of Christ is celebrated in the Church for a per- 
petual memory, &c." When again the Bishops' Book 
teaches that "all the lively and quick members of the 
Catholic Church shall continually receive remission of 
their sins by the merits of Christ, and by the virtue and 
efficiency of Christ's Sacraments so oft as we shall worth- 
ily receive the same 5 ," the King's Book holds that "re- 
mission of sins which is one of the effects and chief 
benefits of the most blessed passion of Christ the Head 
of the Church in which Church is applied the bene- 

1 Ibid. p. 101. a Ibid. p. 278. 

» Ibid. p. 79. 4 Ibid. p. 250. 

« Ibid. p. 58. 

C. 7 
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fits of the remission of sins by the working of God in 
His Sacraments ministered in the same 1 ." Many other 
changes might be noted in the mode of expressing 
matters of doctrine in the King's Book as compared 
with the Bishops'; but.it is conceived that further 
proof is not necessary to indicate that the King, the 
Convocation, and Parliament, had decided at this time 
to readopt all the main tenets of Romanism. When, 
therefore, in the reign of Queen Mary, bishop Bonner 
thought it advisable to set forth "A Profitable and 
Necessary Doctrine for the instruction and information 
of the people, &c." he seems to have considered that 
the object he had in view would be best effected by an 
almost verbal reprint of the greater portion of the 
King's Book. 

1 Ibid. p. 250. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



MANUAL OF DOCTRINE. 

By the publication of the King's Book the Church of 
England was provided with a Manual of Doctrine, but 
nothing was settled respecting " the Rites, Ceremonies 
and Observances of God's Service," beyond what the 
King's Book had adopted from the Articles of 1536 \ 

1 Formul. of Faith, pp. 310, &c. There is among the MSS. in 
the British Museum a Document which Collier conjectures might 
have been drawn up about this time, and which purports to have been 
put together " to the end that certain Orders, Ceremonies and Bites," 
should be "observed in the Church of England:" but it is plain from 
the Document itself (with whom, and whensoever, it originated) that 
the object of it was not so much to prescribe what Orders, &c, should 
be thereafter observed in the Church as to explain and justify those 
already in use. It is, in fact, a kind of Rationale, after the fashion of 
Durandus, of the then existing Ceremonies and usages of the Church, 
As might be expected, therefore, the most elaborate symbolism is 
expended, and not without reason, on the "Bites and Ceremonies 
used in the Mass." The document in question as printed by Collier 
occupies eighteen octavo pages: and is one of many evidences that the 
religious intelligence of the nation had ceased to be satisfied with 
such superstitious and puerile observances as could not be rescued from 
the charge of "mocking and mumming" except by a highly imagina- 
tive symbolism. See Collier, Eccl. Hist. Vol. v. pp. 106, et seq. 
Lond. 1810: also Strype, Eccl. Mem. Book i. <x 47: Cranmer, Booki. 
c. 19. 
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But although the provisions of the 32 Henry VIII. 
c. 26 had not to that extent been carried into effect, 
the period that had elapsed since the appointment of 
the Divines and others to settle the Doctrine and Dis- 
cipline of the Church of England, and the appearance 
of the King's Book, had by no means been barren of 
incidents. In conformity with the Petition of the 
Clergy in Convocation "that the Bible might be allowed 
to be read in English, by the Laity," the new Transla- 
tion of the Holy Scriptures which was made in further- 
ance of that object appeared in the year 1541; and a 
Proclamation in that year directed that a Bible of "the 
largest and greatest Volume should be provided for 
every Church, and be conveniently placed there for 
public use 1 ." 

In the meantime the Archbishop moved the Con- 
vocation that the Portuises, Missals and other Service 
Books then in use should be reformed V This motion 
was followed up in the February of the next year 
by the archbishops reporting that it was the King's 
pleasure 

That all Mass-books, Antiphoners, Portuises, «fcc., in use 
in the Church of England should be now examined, cor- 
rected, reformed, and castigated from all Apocryphas, feigned 
Legends, Superstitions, Orations, Collects, Versicles, and 
Responses ; that the names and memories of all Saints that 
be not mentioned in Scripture or authentical Doctors should 
be abolished and put out of the same Books and Calendars ; 
and that the Service should be made out of holy Scripture 
and other authentic Doctors*. 

* WilMns, in. 856. * Ibid. in. 861. » Ibid. 863. 
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In ordering this revision of all Service Books, the King 
was only following the practice of his neighbours on 
the Continent. For the ancient Breviaries, Missals, 
and other Service-books of the Church of Rome and 
other Churches had in the course of time become so 
overcharged with absurd Legends, and the recital of 
fictitious Miracles, &c, that by the time of the Reforma- 
tion all educated persons began to be ashamed of them. 
Accordingly several of the secular authorities in com- 
munion with Rome required that the same kind of re- 
view of those Books should be made as that promoted 
by Henry VIII. It was in consequence of representa- 
tions to that effect that under the pontificate of Pius 
VII. and Julius III. the cardinal Quignon undertook 
to revise the Roman Breviary, and accomplished that 
task in the year 1535 or 1536. The object aimed at 
by the cardinal was to cast off, or altogether curtail, 
those parts of the old Breviaries which were least defen- 
sible ; and so to arrange the order of his book as to 
admit of the Bible being read through every year, and 
the Psalter once a week. From his Preface, (portions 
of which are printed by Zaccaria 1 ,) and the objection 
made to the Breviary by the Sorbonne, we learn that 
Quignon omitted the lesser Office of the Virgin, revised 
the histories of the Saints as read in the Lessons, and 
struck out a number of Responses, Antiphons, Hymns, 
&c. The Breviary thus revised was in use for a consi- 
derable period, and possibly may have formed the model 

1 Zaccaria, Bibliothec. Ritualis, Tom. i. pp. 107 et seq. : see 
also Koecher, Biblioth. Theolog. Symbolic. &c, Tom, i. pp. 747 &o. 
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on which the first Prayer of Edward YL was constructed 1 . 
About the same time (1536) a Council held at Cologne 
recommended the bishops to take the revision of the 
Breviary in hand. 

Another forward step was also taken by the English 
Convocation, which ordered that in every Church there 
should be read after the " Te Deum" and after the "Mag- 
nificat" one chapter of the New Testament in English 
without exposition; and that when the New Testament 
was read over, then to begin the Old*. It would appear, 
however, that on a complaint made in Parliament to 
the effect that "the free readings of the Scriptures had 
been abused to the misleading of the people and the 
exciting of sedition," an Act (34 and 35 Henry VIII. c. 1) 
was passed, professedly "for the advancement of true 
religion and for the abolishing of the contrary *." The 
practical effect however of the Act was intended to be the 
getting rid of the free use of the Bible, and to interfere 
generally with the progress of the reformed doctrines 
among the people. For that Act prohibited the using 
or keeping of any English translation of the Scriptures, 
and ordered that all Bibles having preamble or anno- 
tations should have them cut out, or so blotted that 
they could not be read ; and moreover forbade th^ 

1 It is scarcely necessary to mention that the Preface to the first 
Prayer Book of Edward VI. is in the main a literal translation from 
that to Qnignon's Breviary. See Palmer, Origin. Litorg. Vol. i. 
pp. 228 et seq., 4th Edit. 1845. Since Quignon*s there have been 
three revisions of the Boman Breviary, in the last of -which most if 
not all the ancient hymns were remodelled or rewritten by Pope Urban 
VIIL (Barberini). 
. * Wilkins, ubi supra. ' Statutes of the Bealm, in. 894 et seq. 
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reading of the Bible in any Church, or open assembly, 
except by licence from the King or Ordinary ; nor pri- 
vately by women, nor by any person under a rank of 
life therein specified. This Act was afterwards followed 
up by a royal Proclamation, and continued in force 
during the remainder of Henry VIIL's reign. It is never- 
theless clear from contemporary history that in spite of 
all the pains thus taken to give currency to the old 
doctrines by means of the King's Book, aided by the 
restraints laid upon the possessing or reading of the 
Holy Scriptures, there was a growing dissatisfaction in 
the mind of the King's subjects with that state of re- 
ligion which it was evidently the object of the great 
majority of the Commissioners under the late Act of 
Parliament to uphold 1 ." The indications of that dis- 
satisfaction may have occasioned the relaxation of the 
severity of the Act of the Six Articles, which was 
effected by a Statute (35 Hen. VIII. c. 5) passed in 
the year 1543. Then there was the great number of 
books hostile to the old learning which continued to be 
circulated and read notwithstanding all prohibitory 
Statutes and Proclamations. Books of Devotion also 
in English, known as Primers, and which contained 
matter more or less in accordance with the new learning, 
'were numerous and tolerated*. It is probable, therefore, 
that it was to meet the advancing condition of the 

1 See Jenkyns* Cranmer, Vol. i. p. 320: Vol. iv. p. 164: also Origi- 
nal Letters, Vol. i. p. 41, Parker Soc. 

8 It appears that more than 40 sneh books were printed between 
1527 and 1545: so that the King describes them as being of "innu- 
merable sorts." 
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public mind that a Processional Service, or Litany, in 
English, composed after an ancient model, was issued 
by authority in the year 1544. That Litany was next 
year followed by a Manual of Devotion in English 
known as the "King's Primer." It was compiled and 
arranged after the fashion of other Primers then in 
use, except that most of the older Primers embodied a 
large portion of the office called "The Hours of our 
Lady/' but which the King's Primer did not adopt. In 
the Preface, which is addressed to the Clergy as well as 
to the Laity, the King among other things observes that 
he had * 

Set out and given to his subjects a determinate form of 
Praying in their own mother tongue to the intent that such 
as were ignorant of strange or foreign speech may have what 
to pray in their own acquainted and familiar language with 
fruit and understanding. 

The King in the Injunction expresses his further object 
to be that the youth of the country should be taught 
the Pater noster, the Ave Maria, Creed and Ten Com- 
mandments in English ; and to get rid of the diversity 
of Primer-books that were abroad to have one Order 
throughout his dominion. The King concludes his 
Injunction by strictly forbidding all his subjects or any 
of them to "buy, sell, occupy, use or teach privily or 
apertly any other Primer either in Latin or English 
than that which he published V This important volume 
was entitled 

1 The copy of the King's Primer used for the purpose of these 
pages is that edited by the late Dr Barton, Three Primers pat forth in 
the reign of Henry Yin. 
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The Primer set forth by the King's Majesty and his 
Clergy to be taught, learned, and read ; and none other to 
be used throughout all his Dominions, 

and is made up of an Almanac for 18 years; the 
Calendar, the Lord's Prayer, the Creed, and Decalogue, 
with certain Graces to be said before and after Meals. 
These were followed by certain Prayers, Psalms, An- 
thems, and Lessons arranged in seven portions to cor- 
respond with the so-called seven Canonical Hours. 
After these daily Prayers, &c, follow the seven peni- 
tential Psalms, a Litany, the Dirige and Commenda- 
tion, succeeded by the 21st, 60th, 87th, 2nd and 58th 
Psalms, as descriptive of our Lord's Passion, with 
Lessons taken from S. John, 18th Chap., and Prayers on 
the Passion of our Lord. The book then concludes 
with "certain godly Prayers for sundry purposes/' 

An inspection of this book will shew that whilst 
earlier Primers contain many Prayers and laudatory 
addresses to the blessed Virgin, in the King's Primer 
the Prayers and addresses to the Virgin occur but very 
seldom, and those in some such versicles as "Pray for 
us, holy Mother of God;" and the usual "Hail Mary, 
full of grace." Then as regards the Litany, the King's 
Primer adopts that which was issued as a Processional 
Service in 1543, and in which those Suffrages are 
omitted which in Roman Litanies are addressed to a 
multitude of Saints by name: the only suffrages of a 
like kind that are retained in this Litany beiog but 
three, viz. one addressed to the " holy Virgin," another 
to "all holy Angels, &c," and the third to "all holy 
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Patriarchs, &c., n and "all the blessed company of hea- 
ven." With the exception of these last-mentioned 
suffrages, &c, and a clause deprecating "the tyranny 
and enormities" of the bishop of Rome, the Litany in 
the King's Primer is, in fact, that now in use in our 
Church. 

In the "Dirige" or Office for the Dead, prayers 
occur for the souls of "all true believers" to the effect 
that their sins may be forgiven, and that being "loosed 
from the bonds of death they may ascend unto life 
everlasting." These Prayers are cautiously worded, but 
nevertheless shew that whilst the compilers of them 
rejected the current belief respecting Purgatory, they 
yet considered that "true believers" may die with their 
sins but partially forgiven, and that the souls of the 
faithful may, on that account, require and receive help 
from, the prayers of the living. A Prayer, also, occurs 
among those respecting "the Passion of the Saviour 
•Christ" which implies a modified belief in Transubstan^ 
tiation. But taken on the whole, the "King's Primer," 
•so far as it went, may be regarded as indicating a 
departure from the "old learning" greater perhaps than 
had occurred in most authoritative documents that had 
hitherto appeared during the reign of Henry VIII. 
The Primer as printed by Grafton is dated the 17th 
August, 1546 ; and in the January following the King 
died, and with his death the contest with the Court of 
Rome was transferred to other hands. 



CHAPTER IX. 
PRINCIPLES IN DISPUTE. 

It is now desirable to draw attention to the great prin- 
ciples involved in the dispute between the Papacy and 
the Legislature and Convocation of England during that 
portion of the reign of Henry VIII. which it has been 
the object of the preceding pages to review. Let it be 
borne in mind, then, that the prerogatives claimed (and 
still claimed) by the Papacy, as enunciated in the Bull of 
Excommunication issued by Paul III. against Henry 
and all his adherents, were to this effect 1 : 

That Christ the Head of the Church had conferred on 
St Peter and his successors bishops of Rome the supreme 
dominion over all the kings of the whole earth and over all 
people ; with plenary authority to deal with them as circum- 
stances might dictate. 

It followed, therefore, as a matter of course, that 
the prerogatives, dignities, privileges, and general fights 
of every kind, and of all persons both in Church and 
State, must necessarily be subordinate to the expressed 

1 Wilkins, in. 772 et seq. See also the papal Law to the same 
effect in Burnet's Records, Book m. No. 27 ; Barrow, Treatise of the 
Pope's Supremacy, Introduct. § 14, pp. 33 et seq., Works, Vol. ti. 
Oxford, 1818. 
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will of the bishops of Rome for the time being. The 
questions therefore to be decided were as follow : 

1. Was the supreme government of the Church 
and Realm of England to be vested in the pope or in 
the Sovereign? That enquiry was answered by the 
26 Hen. VIII. c. 1, when by that Act, in confirmation 
of the previous decision of the Clergy, the Sovereign 
was declared to be the " Supreme Head in earth under 
God of the Church of England." 

2. Connected with this supreme government of the 
Church was the question, (1) With whom rested the 
nomination to bishoprics and the patronage of the 
Church generally? (2) Whose is the right to exact 
Oaths from persons so nominated and preferred ? This 
question was decided, by the 23 Hen, VIII. c. 20 : 25 
Hen. VIII c. 20: 31 Hen. VIII. a 9. 

3. Does the prerogative to exact Oaths from the sub- 
jects generally of the British Crown belong to the bishop 
of Rome or to the king of England ? The enquiry is 
answered by 28 Hen. VIII. c. 10, § 6, which required 
all Officers, ecclesiastical and temporal, to renounce "the 
jurisdiction and authority of the bishop of Rome, and 
to maintain the supremacy of the Crown." 

4. With the supremacy claimed by the bishops of 
Rome was connected the right to tax the subjects of the 
English Crown, in the form of First fruits, Tenths, and 
other kinds of Subsidies: but that claim was definitively 
set aside by 23 Hen. VIII. c. 20: and 25 Hen. VIII. c. 20. 

5. Then again as the supremacy claimed by the 
bishops of Rome involved the right of legislation, it 
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had accordingly to be decided, Whether the laws and 
usages of a foreign potentate should be promulgated 
and enforced in England ? Or, whether the people of 
England should be ruled solely by the laws and cus- 
toms of their own Realm ? An answer to these ques- 
tions is found in 25 Hen. VIII. c. 19 : 27 Hen. VIII. 
c. 15 and 35 Hen. VIII. c. 16 : which while providing 
for a complete examination, in order to the immediate 
abolition, of the existing Ecclesiastical Laws, Canons, &c. 
in the mean time, enacted that of the existing Eccle- 
siastical Laws, Canons, &c, such only should have force 
as were found to be "not contrariant" to the laws and 
customs of England. 

6. Since, moreover, the supremacy claimed by the 
bishops of Rome involved the right to receive and de- 
cide upon Appeals from regularly constituted Courts 
in England, the subjects of the kings of England were 
practically living under a foreign jurisdiction; and in 
case of Appeals were liable to the expense and trouble 
of having to appear in Rome as litigants or witnesses 
in any cause taken cognisance of by the papacy. This 
foreign usurpation, though frequently made the subject 
of legislative condemnation by the Sovereigns and Par- 
liaments of England, was not put an end to until the 
24 Hen. VIII. and 25 Hen. VIII. c. 19 became the law 
of the land. 

7. The natural sequence of the legislative enact- 
ments which have been mentioned was the avoidance 
and prohibition of all papal Bulls and other like Instru- 
ments by which effect had formerly been given to Ap- 
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peals and other proceedings of papal Courts. Accord- 
ingly by the 28 Hen. VIIL c. 16, "all Bulls, Briefs, 
Faculties, Dispensations, of what names, natures or 
qualities they might be, that had been hitherto had or 
obtained from the bishop of Rome or any of his prede- 
cessors on authority of the See of Rome," were declared 
to be void, and were forbidden to be any more admitted 
or pleaded in any places or Courts in the King's 
Dominions. 

8. With respect to those Acts of the Legislature 
which for that time ridded this country of the Monastic 
Orders, the only persons ostensibly benefited were those 
unscrupulous courtiers about the King to whom the 
lands, houses and other possessions of the Monasteries 
were given, or sold at a cheap rate ; or with whom the 
Monastic property was gambled away. The Parliaments 
which gave over the Monasteries to the King neglected 
to make any provision for securing the right appropria- 
tion of the vast amount of treasure that came into his pos- 
session 1 . Consequently that " general plausible project" 
for enriching the King's Exchequer for ever 2 , by the 
spoils of the Monasteries, and for relieving the people 
from all future Loans, Subsidies and Fifteenths, resulted 
in the King dying insolvent after repeated demands for 
Benevolences and Loans from the nation. In the 
meantime the sudden transfer of so large an amount of 
property of various kinds, must have had, to a great 
extent, the effect of a social revolution, and as a natural 

1 Coke, 4th Institute, p. 44, Lond. 1669, 

2 Howes, Historical Preface to Stowe, 
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consequence have caused incalculable distress and ruin 
to multitudes of private individuals, but of which the 
world took little account. As regarded the Monastic 
System itself, the readiness with which the intelligent 
portion of the nation acquiesced in the visitation and 
dissolution of the Monasteries has been taken as an evi- 
dence that the system, as it then existed, had outlived 
any beneficial purposes that it might in times past have 
served. Supposing however that to have been the fact, 
the just mode of disposing of Monastic property would 
have been to have restored it to the existing representa- 
tives of those families (then generally well known) 
whose ancestors were the Founders or Benefactors of 
the dissolved religious Houses. In those cases in which 
such representatives could not be satisfactorily ascer- 
tained, then to have devoted the property to purposes 
kindred to that for which it had been originally set 
apart 1 . For there can be no doubt but that a great 
number of the Monasteries were capable of being 
so remodelled as to have been made effectually to 
serve the purposes of "teaching, preaching, study, 
devotion and the exercise of hospitality 9 ." A sug- 
gestion to that effect was made to Lord Cromwell; and 
it is, also, stated in a letter, written whilst the con- 
fiscation process was going on, that the King "had 
desired certain bishops to consult with a view of select- 
ing twelve Monasteries where boys might be piously and 

1 See the Preface to the " Confutation of unwritten Verities,*' 
ascribed to Cranmer. See Cranmer, Remains, Parker Soc. Edit. p. 16. 

2 Latimer, Remains, p. 411, Park. Soc. Edit. 
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holily brought up in all kinds of useful learning 1 ." But 
selfish interests prevailed; for Henry had " politicly fore- 
seen that among the Members of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment some for conscience sake (the Roman religion being 
now much cried down) and others for the avoiding the 
charges of war (then menaced) would sooner lay the 
burden on those Monasteries than take it upon them- 
selves 9 ." 

As regards the beneficial influence exercised by those 
Institutions on the country at large, it is usually as- 
sumed that Monasteries, besides being the repositories 
of literature, supplied also the place of our modern 
Schools, Hospitals, Hotels and such like establish- 
ments for meeting the moral and physical necessities of 
mankind. It is more especially assumed that the Poor 
depended on them for maintenance, and that there was 
consequently no need for Poor-Laws and other like 
appliances for the relief of the destitute portion of 
mankind. In one sense, no doubt, Monasteries might 
be regarded as the repositories of literature, for few or 
none of them were without a Library ; whilst the pos- 
session of books to any extent was very rarely to be 
found in private hands; and the Historians and Poets of 
the Middle Ages were almost exclusively inmates of a 
Monastery. But it may be very much doubted whether 
at the time of the dissolution of the Monasteries they 
could be regarded as, in any proper sense, literary 

1 Zurich Letters, English Reform, p. 614, Park. Soc. 

* Herbert, Life of Hen. VIII. in Kennet's Coll. Vol. n. p. 186, 

2nd Edit. 
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Institutions, with the exception, perhaps, of such Reli- 
gious Houses as were connected with the Universities. If 
we may judge from the usual condition in which Leland 
found the monastic Libraries, and from the encomium 
which Cardinal Pole passed upon the learning of his 
friend Dr Richard Reynolds, a Brigettin Monk of Sion, 
the monastic Orders generally were not much given 
to literary pursuits 1 . For the rest, it may be remarked 
that there is scarcely any feature of the monastic 
System, as it has been delineated by the partizans of 
Rome, that is so little accordant with the facts of the 
case as that relating to the maintenance of the poor. 
Without affirming with Sir F. Eden that it may be 
questioned whether the Monasteries generally troubled 
themselves about the poor that did not belong to mo- 
nastic estates, it is certain that so long as the feudal 
system, and villeinage in connexion with it, was in ope- 
ration, the sick and infirm poor on every estate became 
the care of the owners of the estate as naturally as 
did the. cattle on it. The poor as a body, that is, 
as a national poor, did not exist. What poor there 
were belonged to the soil on which they were bred, 
and the lords of the soil had to maintain them. Va- 
grants and beggars, who at all times have occupied 
(as they will continue to occupy) the attention of 
the legislature, were voluntary idlers or adventurous 
"villeins," who preferred wandering about, and de- 
pending on the casual relief of Monasteries and the 
public, to the servitude of their feudal owners. It is 

1 De TJnitate Eccles. lib. in. p. 73, edit. Verger. 1555. 
c. 8 
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likely, therefore, that by the time of Henry VIIL, when 
villeinage as a condition had for some time been 
gradually disappearing, the number of Vagrants and 
Beggars would have been proportionally increasing 1 ; 
for it could not be expected that persons who had been 
brought up in, and connected with, a condition of de- 

* 

pendence would all at once have acquired those habits 
of industry and forethought which their emancipation 
from "villeinage " had rendered necessary. But of those 
casual poor, the Monasteries maintained only their 
share with the rest of the community. This appears 
from the provisions of, what may be called, the first 
Poor-law passed in England (27 Hen, VIIL c. 25), and 
that before any of the Monasteries had been dissolved. 
For whilst it was enacted by that law that the Overseers 
and other Officers of parishes should take order for the 
reception and support of such as were unable to labour, 
and for gathering alms on Sundays and Festivals for 
their support, it was announced that the operation of the 
Act was not intended to interfere with the customary 
charities and alms of any Monastic-body or Eleemosy- 
nary-institution". When, therefore the Monasteries 
were dissolved, it was very properly required, under a 
penalty, that the new owners of the Monastic property 
should continue that hospitality, and that maintenance 
of the poor, which, up to that time, had been equitably 
chargeable upon the estates that had now changed 



1 See 22 Hen. VIIL c.12: 27 Hen.Vm. o. 25; 31 Hen. VIH. c. 7. 
8 Statutes of the Realm, in. 558 et seq. 
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hands. That legal obligation therefore (however badly- 
fulfilled) remained upon those new owners, until they 
were relieved from it by the 21 Jas. I. c. 28 x , not- 
withstanding any parochial assessment that, in the 
meantime, was levied under the operation of the Poor- 
law of Q. Elizabeth. As a matter of fact, the Monasteries 
would be missed, as regards eleemosynary matters, 
much more by the richer and middle classes than by 
the poor' : for Sheriffs, King's Officers, and other great 
personages, when travelling, were in the habit not only 
of quartering themselves and large retinues first on 
one Monastery and then on another, but also expected 
to receive a parting present from their hosts. Then 
there were Pensions, Corrodies and such like stated 
charges upon the revenues of almost all Monasteries, 
so that in many instances the occupants of Religious 
Houses had but little remaining yearly income to ex- 
pend in alms, beyond what the ordinary wants of their 
feudal dependents might demand. As early, therefore 
as the reign of Edward I. the legislature had to inter- 
fere on behalf of the poorer portion of the nation in 
consequence of neglect, or perversion, in the matter 
of Alms, on the part of religious Communities and 
others 8 . When, therefore, the Lincolnshire rebels com- 
plained that by the suppression of the lesser Monas- 
teries the poor were deprived of their wonted relief, 
the King answered 

1 Statutes of the Bealm, iv. 1239. 

* See Dodd, Church Hist. Vol. i. Append. No. m. edit Tierney. 

* Statutes of the Bealm, x, 92, 150 : n. 80, 175. 
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As for the hospitality for the relief of the poor we 
wonder you be not ashamed to affirm that they have been 
a great relief to poor people, when a great many, or the most 
part, have not passed four or five religious persons in them, 
and divers but one 1 . 

Kennet, also, records that a contemporary writer who 
complained that the Abbeys had been put down in- 
stead of reformed, observed, 

It was far amiss that a great part of the lands of the 
Abbeys (which were given to bring up learned men that 
might be preachers and to keep hospitality and to give alms 
to the poor) should be spent upon a few superstitious Monks 
which gave not forty pounds in alms when they should have 
given two hundred*. 

Similarly in "The Supplication of Beggars/' it was 
complained that 

Though divers Kings of the realm had given lands to 
Monasteries to give a certain sum of money yearly to poor 
people, yet as for the antienty of the time the Monasteries 
gave never one penny 8 . 

But in whatever way or to whatever extent Monas- 
tic-institutions may or may not have been of advan- 
tage to the community generally or to the poor in 
particular, they exercised a very prejudicial influence 
on the Church of England. Since all privileges pecu- 
liar to Monastic-institutions were derived from, and 

1 Hall, p. 821. 

2 Case of Impropriations, p. 129. 

3 Harleian Miscellany, Vol. i. p. 225, Lond. 1808. 
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dependent upon, the favour of the court of Rome, all 
orders of Monks and Friars were naturally found on 
the side of Rome, in those frequent struggles which the 
secular and parochial Clergy are recorded to have 
made from time to time against papal usurpations. 
Then, again, since the localities occupied by Monas- 
teries and Friaries were usually exempted, by papal 
Grants, from the jurisdiction of the respective local 
Ordinaries, the inmates of those Institutions were not 
subject to the discipline of national Church-courts. 
The consequence was that the monastic Orders were in 
the habit of intruding themselves into parishes to 
preach after their own fashion; to hear confessions; and 
do other ministerial acts which more properly apper- 
tained to the duty of the parochial Clergy. It was, 
moreover, charged against those intruders that they 
heard the confessions of notorious profligates of both 
sexes, and gave Absolution to such as declined the 
ministrations of the ordinary pastors 1 . We accordingly 
read of violent disputes from time to time between the 
secular Clergy and the Mendicant-orders respecting 
the administration of Divine Offices, especially as re- 
garded the hearing of confessions. As regards the 
national Church, therefore, the Monastic-orders, es- 
pecially the Mendicants, were the living prototypes 
of modern dissent. Their practice, among other pecu- 
liarities, was to preach up the so-called Voluntary 
system. They asserted that Christ and His apostles 

1 Willrins, ConciL xxx. 864* 
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were poor, and possessed nothing in their own right ; 
that in the first instance Tithes were free Alms, and 
that consequently a settled endowment of Tithes for 
the maintenance of a parochial ministry-was unlawful 1 . 
But not content with thus claiming the Tithes as 
belonging to the Mendicant-orders more justly than to 
the parochial Clergy, they were in the habit of preach- 
ing against, and publicly maligning, the Bishops and 
secular Clergy 9 , by way of lowering them in the esti- 
mation of the people. Added to these and other like 
proceedings, by means of which the interests and useful- 
ness of an episcopal Church and a parochial Ministry 
were constantly undergoing a process of obstruction 
and deterioration, it has been calculated that the 
Monastic-orders had at the time of their dissolution 
managed, by impropriations, to rob three-fifths of the 
parish Churches of England of their endowments. In 
cases, also, in which the whole Tithes of a parish may 
not have been impropriated to some Monastic-founda-> 
tion, still there were many of the endowments bur- 
dened with pensions paid to the head, or to the 
members, of some religious House, and the robbery 
completed by a papal exemption of the possession of 
such House from the payment of Tithes. It is not, 
therefore, difficult to understand why the Bishops and 
secular Clergy generally should have witnessed the 
dissolution of the Monasteries with but few expressions 

1 Wood, Histor. Universt. Oxon. pp. 181, 210, Loud. 1674. Monu- 
ment. Academ. p. 208, Becord Commission PubL 
* Wilkins, in. 618, 
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of remonstrance or regret, since the executive of the 
national Church had for a long time been seriously 
hampered, and the parochial ministrations of it, to a 
great extent, neutralised, by the habitual intermeddlings 
of all kinds of Monks and Friars. Besides, the paro- 
chial Clergy might reasonably have expected that some 
portion, if not all, of the impropriate Tithes which the 
Monasteries had filched from the national Church 
would be restored to their original destination. In 
this respect, though the Clergy might have been dis- 
appointed, the dissolution of the Monasteries left the 
parish Churches no poorer than the Monasteries had 
made them, whilst the Church itself as a religious sys- 
tem had got rid of a great moral and ecclesiastical 
nuisance. For the Monasteries being exempt from 
regular episcopal jurisdiction were like so many inde- 
pendent places of Worship, very much in principle after 
the manner of our modern Congregationalists. With 
that body of Christians the Monastic-orders had these 
further points of agreement also — they usually rejected 
episcopal jurisdiction and interfered continually with 
the ministrations of the parochial Clergy. 

But to whatever extent the Church of England was 
benefited by the dissolution of the Monasteries and the 
removal of other like obstructions to her usefulness, 
she ultimately gained nothing as regarded 1 her Doc- 
trines and Ceremonial. Both the King atid the majority 
of his advisers were so thoroughly imbued with the 
moral and religious system of Rome, that they enter- 
tained no sympathy whatever with the religious prin- 
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ciples of the continental Reformation further than 
might be sufficient to forward some political object 
which, at the time, they desired to secure. After many 
vacillations therefore between truth and error the 
King's Book was issued by way of commentary on the 
Act of the Six Articles. This Manual, or Confession of 
faith of the English Church, accordingly embraced all 
the Doctrines peculiar to Romanism as then taught, 
except a recognition of the papal Supremacy, a belief 
in Purgatory, and such variations from the then Roman 
Creed as may be found in the King's Primer. It was 
thenceforth enjoined, under certain severe penalties, that 
all persons should believe in seven Sacraments : Tran- 
substantiation 1 : the Sacrifice of the Mass 3 : Commu- 
nion in one kind 8 : Auricular Confession 4 : Veneration 
of Images 5 : Prayers to Saints 6 : Prayers for the Dead 7 : 
condign and congruous merit of Good Works 8 : Justi- 
fication by inherent righteousness 8 : Private Masses 10 : 
the Celibacy of the Clergy 11 : Vows of Chastity 12 . 

As regarded Ceremonial, everything was left un- 
altered except as regarded any unimportant changes 
that might have been ordered by those Injunctions, 
which from time to time were issued by Royal or Epis- 
copal authority. 

1 Formal, of Faith, pp. 262, &c: Act of Six Art. 
8 Ibid. p. 278 : Act of Six Art. 8 Ibid. p. 265 : Act of Six Art. 

4 Ibid. p. 261: Act of Six Art. 6 Ibid. p. 299. 

« Ibid, p. 305. 7 Ibid. pp. 237, &e. 375. 

8 Ibid. pp. 370 and seq. 9 Ibid. pp. 363 and seq. 

10 Act of Six Art. » Ibid, and Formul, of Faith, p. 293. 

* Ibid. 
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Such then, as regarded Doctrine and Ceremonial, 
was the Church of England, as left at the close of that 
period of transition which immediately preceded the 
first Prayer-Book. 

But although Henry VIII. and the majority of his co- 
adjutors thus shewed themselves to be thorough-going 
papists in matters of religion, they were nevertheless 
instruments in the hands of God for ridding the Church 
of England of certain abuses and superstitious obser- 
vances ; but chiefly for setting her free from the bond- 
age and peculations of the Court and Church of Rome. 
By their instrumentality also the Bible, and the Litany, 
and other portions of the public Service-books were 
translated into English, and the people at large were 
thus enabled, according to primitive usage 1 , to read 
and hear the Word of God, and to pray, in their mother- 
tongue. It is to be noted, moreover, that those vacilla- 
tions and changes respecting religious matters, in which 
Parliament and Convocation were in the habit of in- 
dulging their fitful Monarch, had undesignedly been 
fostering and encouraging a spirit of enquiry and action, 
on the part of the nation, which issued in the Reform- 
ation as settled in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 

1 Spelman, Condi. Tom. i. p. 176. 
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CONVOCATION. 

In tho foregoing pages our attention has been chiefly occu- 
pied in considering the proceedings of the Legislature, but it 
must not be thence inferred that the Convocation in the 
meanwhile remained in a condition of abeyance. So far was 
that from being the case, that by attention to dates it will be 
found that, subsequent to the rejection of the papal supre- 
macy by Convocation, the deliberations and decisions of the 
English Synods on such matters as properly lay within their 
jurisdiction, preceded those enactments of the Legislature 
which wore aimed against the papal power. Many proofs of 
tli is assertion are at hand 1 , but it must suffice to mention that 
tho Supremacy of the Crown was voted and decreed in Convo- 
cation long before that principle was affirmed by an Act of Par- 
liament. "It was in a solemn Convocation, where England's 
Ohurohmon wore assembled — a reverend array of bishops, 
and abbots and dignitaries... every great Cathedral, every 
Diocese, every Abboy was duly represented in that important 
Synod — Harry is declared mpremum, caput of England's 
Church, not voce popxdiy but by the voice of the Convocctiion*" 
Thin acknowledgment was repeated by the York Synod in 

1 So* Joyce, English Synods, &o. pp. 421, Ac. Land. 1855. 

1 Pugin, Earnest Address, <fco. pp. 2, 8. Land. 1851. See also 
Flanagan, Hist, o! Churoh in England, VoL u. pp. 46, et seq. Lond. 
1857. 
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the same year (1531) 1 , whereas the Act of Parliament autho- 
rising the "King's Grace to be supreme Head" did not pass 
until three years afterwards 2 . Convocation having thus by 
anticipation conceded the question of the Supremacy, sanc- 
tioned the Act (24 Hen. VIII. c. 12) which prohibited Ap- 
peals to Home; and also the several Acts 25 Hen. VIII. cc. 
20, 21; 26 Hen. VIIL cc. 1, 3. Then again it was agreed 
in Convocation (16 May, 1532) 8 , that without reference to 
the Court of Rome there should be a revision of the Eccle- 
siastical Laws, and that decision of the Clergy was afterwards 
confirmed by 25 Hen. VIIL c. 19. Moreover, all Acts of 
Parliament passed subsequently to May, 1534, and which 
in any way militated against the interests and claims of the 
bishop of Rome in this country, had been previously sanc- 
tioned by the Convocations of both provinces which in the 
March and May respectively of that year had decreed "That 
the bishop of Rome had no greater authority in England 
conferred upon him by God than any other foreign bishop 4 :" 
not to mention that the Act (28 Hen. VIIL c. 16) for 
"extinguishing the authority of the bishop of Rome" was 
not passed until two years later. At the same time it re- 
quires to be noted that the several important changes in 
ecclesiastical affairs affecting the see and court of Rome, 
which have been mentioned as having been previously sanc- 
tioned by Convocation, and afterwards confirmed by the 
Legislature, had reference solely to external jurisdiction. It 
cannot therefore be too often repeated that the question at 
issue between the Church and State of England and the 
Roman pontiff was not whether the bishop of Rome would 
continue to fulfil the commission which our Lord gave to St 
Peter, viz. to preach, to baptise, to administer the Eucharist, 
to ordain ministers, to exhort, rebuke, absolve, excommuni- 

1 Wilkins, in. pp. 744 et seq. * See above p. 50. 

8 Wilkins, iii. p. 749, . ~ * Wilkins, in. pp. 769, 782. 
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cate, Ac., but whether he should be permitted to dispense 
with the Laws of England ; to supersede those Laws bj papal 
Canons and Bulls; to dispose of the patronage of the English 
church ; to reverse the decisions of our Ecclesiastical Courts 
respecting any person, or matter that could by remote con- 
struction be regarded as spiritual ; and to interfere in innu- 
merable other ways with the rights and privileges of the 
clergy and people of this country. And that what has been 
stated in this respect is not an exaggerated representation of 
the question which our Convocation and Parliament had to 
settle in the reign of Henry VIIL will appear, even if Dr 
Lingard's wary statement of the prerogatives claimed for the 
Roman pontiff be taken to comprehend all that Roman- 
ists in general understand by the papal Supremacy. That 
writer, by way of "correcting the very confused notions of 
people in general respecting the jurisdiction which the pon- 
tiff, by virtue of his Supremacy, claimed to exercise" within 
this realm, informs us that that jurisdiction was compre- 
hended under the following heads 1 : 

1 . " He was acknowledged as chief bishop of the Christian 

Church, with authority to reform and redress here- 
sies, errors and abuses within the same. 

2. To him belonged the institution and confirmation of 

bishops-elect. 

3. He could grant to Clergymen licenses of non-resi- 

dence, and permission to hold more than one bene- 
fice with cure of souls. 

4. He dispensed with the canonical impediments Of 
. matrimony: and 

5. He received appeals from the spiritual courts.* 

A cursory inspection of the outlines here given of the 
objects contemplated by the papal Supremacy will shew that 

i Hist, of England, Vol. vn. p. 181, note. Lond. 1838. 
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it purported not only to deal with matters that were purely 
moral and spiritual, but also to control and adjust many of 
the secular interests of ecclesiastical and social life. Now, to 
give effect to such a jurisdiction as that, it is obvious that 
the Roman pontiff is assumed to be in circumstances to 
compel obedience in all cases in which his jurisdiction may 
be called into operation. Yet unless it be contended that St 
Peter possessed in his own person, and had made over to the 
bishops of Home in succession, and their delegates, the autho- 
rity to compel obedience to their jurisdiction by bodily pains 
and penalties, many instances could not but occur in which the 
papal supremacy would be reduced to an empty name, unless 
aided by the Civil power. The history of religion is sufficient 
to shew that so far as ecclesiastical jurisdiction is dependent 
for its efficiency simply and entirely on moral suasion, admo- 
nitions, interdicts, excommunications, and so forth, offenders 
against orthodoxy and discipline have never been wanting, 
by whom all moral instruments of correction have been set 
at naught. Accordingly papal officials, past and present, 
did not and do not affect to deal with refractory heretics 
and rebels, nor to control recalcitrant ecclesiastics and 
others, further than when such spiritual appliances as have 
been mentioned failed to secure obedience to papal jurisdic- 
tion, to hand over the offenders to the secular powers for 
bodily restraint or chastisement. The distinction, in fact, 
between what is purely spiritual, or secular, jurisdiction 
is seen not in the subject-matter, or cause, respecting which 
one or other of these jurisdictions is called into exercise, 
but in the sanction or penalty by which the jurisdiction 
is upheld. The civil power, for example, cannot use excom- 
munication and like spiritual censures for the restraint or 
punishment of the disobedient to its jurisdiction; nor can 
this spiritual (i.e. ecclesiastical) power visit the disobedience 
of those subject to its jurisdiction by fines, imprisonment, 
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<tc. If therefore the Roman pontiff or his delegates should 
attain in this country the kind of pre-eminence which the 
adherents of Borne enjoyed in the reign of Q. Mary, they 
would require the cooperation of the civil power to enable 
them to adopt such methods for the suppression of what they 
call "heresy" as that sovereign employed 1 . But then as 
that cooperation may not always be available, unless the 
civil power be at the command of the ecclesiastical, the 
contests of the papacy with the Church and State of England 
have always been, and will always continue to be, not for 
existence but for domination. 

1 See bp. Sanderson's Episcopacy not prejudicial to Regal Power, 
p. 22. Lond. 1688. 
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THE ROMISH SCHISM. 

In the preceding pages it has been seen that in consequence 
of the vacillation and duplicity of the court of Home on the 
question respecting the marriage between Henry VIII. 
with his brother's widow, the authority which the bishops 
of Borne had by sufferance been accustomed to exercise in 
England, came to be discussed ; and after careful delibera- 
tion was rejected and prohibited. But then, this casting-off 
of the papal yoke was not, as it has been often characterised, 
the mere result of blind prejudice, or disorderly passion, but 
rested on well-recognised principles, deduced from scripture, 
and justified by the practice of Christian antiquity. These 
principles were asserted at the time by bishops Gardiner, 
Bonner, Tonstal and other divines and canonists, in these 
words : 

"As for the bishop of Borne, it was many hundred years 
after Christ before he could acquire or get any primacy or 
governance above any other Bishops, out of his province in 
Italy. Sith the which time he hath ever usurped more and 
more. And though some part of his power was given unto 
him by the consent of the emperors, kings, and princes, and 
by the consent also of the clergy in general councils assem- 
bled ; yet surely he attained the most part thereof by mar- 
vellous subtilty and craft ; and specially by colluding with 
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great kings and princes ; sometime training them into his 
devotion by pretence and colour of holiness and sanctimony; 
and sometime constraining them by force and tyranny: 
whereby the said bishops of Borne aspired and arose at 
length unto such greatness in strength and authority, that 
they presumed and took upon them to be heads, and to put 
laws by their own authority, not only unto all other bishops 
within Christendom, but also unto the emperors, kings, and 
other the princes and lords of the world; and that under 
the pretence of the authority committed unto them by the 
gospel : wherein the said bishops of Home do not only abuse 
and pervert the true sense and meaning of Christ's word, 
but they do also clean contrary to the use and custom of the 
primitive church ; and also do manifestly violate as well the 
holy canons made in the church immediately after the time 
of the apostles, as also the decrees and constitutions made 
in that behalf by the holy fathers of the catholic church, 
assembled in the first general councils : and finally, they do 
transgress their own profession, made in their creation. 
For all the bishops of Rome always, when they be conse- 
crated and made bishops of that see, do make a solemn pro- 
fession and vow, that they shall inviolably observe and keep 
all the ordinances made in the first eight general councils, 
among the which it is specially provided and enacted, that 
all causes shall be finished and determined within the pro- 
vince where the same be begun, and that by the bishops of 
the same province ; and that no bishop shall exercise any 
jurisdiction out of his own diocese or province. And divers 
such other canons were then made and confirmed by the said 
councils, to repress and take away out of the church ali such 
primacy and jurisdiction over kings and bishops as the 
bishops of Borne pretend now to have over the same. And 
we find that divers good fathers, bishops of Borne, did greatly 
reprove, yea and abhor (as a thing clean contrary to the 
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gospel and the decrees of the church) that any bishop of 
Home, or elsewhere, should presume, usurp, or take upon 
him the title and name of universal bishop, or of the head of 
all priests, or of the highest priest, or any such like title 1 ." 

This right of our national church to order all matters re- 
lating to itself, without the concurrence of any foreign 
authority, was with greater particularity asserted in the 
"Necessary Doctrine and Erudition of a Christian 2 ." The 
decisions of the Convocation were, moreover, adopted and 
sanctioned by the legislature, as being consonant with all 
that had been often decreed in time past. And in justifica- 
tion of what was then done, queen Mary herself admitted 
afterwards that all was " allowed and consented to, without 
compulsion, by the whole realm both spiritual and tem- 
poral 8 /' 

Now as this decision of the English church and legisla- 
ture remained on record, and unrescinded when King Ed- 
ward YI. succeeded to the throne, the bishops and clergy 
who met during that sovereign's reign to consult and direct 
in church-matters, had only to act on the principle which 
that decision embodied. Accordingly, without any refer- 
ence to the bishop of Rome, they revised and reformed the 
Service-Books, translating them into the English tongue, they 
gave back to the people the Holy Eucharist which had been 
sacrilegiously perverted into the Mass; they agreed upon 
certain Articles of Religion as well to testify that the 
English church had in no wise departed from the belief of 
the church universal as to protest against the doctrinal 
novelties of the church of Rome. Nor in thus agreeing on 
a declaration of adherence to the great principles of the 

1 Formularies of Faith put forth by authority in the reign of Henry 
VIII. pp. 117, 118. 

2 See ibid. pp. 282, et seq. 

3 Dodd, Church Hist. Vol. n. p. clxxxviii. Ed. by Tierney. . 

C. *> 
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Christian faith did the Convocation of our church exceed the 
authority inherent in that assembly. Accordingly, on the 
accession of Queen Mary to the crown of England, there 
was no attempt made to rescind the expressed judgment of 
former Convocations. All the regulations which had been 
duly set forth and acted upon by the ecclesiastical legislature 
of this country and confirmed by Parliament, were still un- 
repealed when the Queen imprisoned Judge Hales for en- 
forcing the then existing laws respecting public worship; 
arbitrarily deprived thirteen bishops of their sees, and in- 
truded others into their offices, without reference to any 
authority except the Royal will. " It is worthy of remark," 
observes a Romanist writer, " that the restoration of the old 
religion [by Queen Mary] was effected enitrely by the power 
of the Regale, and of that supremacy now attached to the 
crown that was usurped by Henry for other purposes. The 
actual bishops were deposed and others nominated by royal 
mandate. Nor can any of the proceedings be considered truly 
canonical, as a very considerable time elapsed before any open 
reconciliation could be effected with the Roman pontiff 1 ." 

When, therefore, Queen Elizabeth ascended the throne, 
she found some of the sees vacant by death; some occupied 
by persons who having been deposed in King Edward's reign 
had been arbitrarily restored by Queen Mary; and others by 
persons who, if ordained at all, had been ordained by those 
who possessed no authority to confer episcopal jurisdiction in 
this country. The title to hold these respective sees was 
therefore such only as the secular power could confer, and 
so could as readily by the secular power be taken away. 
Unless, therefore, the several occupants of the episcopal sees 
were content to accept the Oath of Supremacy, which several 
of them had accepted in a former reign; and to conform 

1 Pngin, Earnest Address on the Establishment of the Hierarchy, 
p. 7. Lond. 1851. 
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to those unrepealed decisions of Convocation and of the 
Legislature that had been put forth in the reign of former 
sovereigns, there was no course left for Queen Elizabeth to 
pursue but to seek out such of the lawful prelacy of England 
as might happen to have survived banishment and the fires 
of Smithfield, in order to continue through them the legiti- 
mate succession of the episcopacy of the English church. 
This was accordingly done; and so little thought was there 
then of disputing the legal and canonical authority of the 
episcopacy so restored, that nearly all the clergy of the realm 
readily submitted themselves to the jurisdiction of the bishops 
of the several dioceses; and the general body of laity at- 
tended the services of the reformed Church of England. 
For more than eleven years, therefore, there was no religious 
community in England distinct from the present reformed 
church, but all professed to use our reformed liturgy and to 
communicate in our parish churches 1 . 

Whether, therefore, the adherents of the bishop of Rome 
in this country were justified or not in the course they after- 
wards adopted, it is a matter of history that in the 12th 
year of Queen Elizabeth, and in obedience to a papal 
mandate, they voluntarily separated themselves from the 
communion of the English church and placed themselves in 
communion with the court and church of Home. And what 
is worthy of note, as respects those separatists is, that they 

1 The only legal obligation to attend the public worship of the 
Beformed Church at that time was the 1 Eliz. c. 2, which rendered 
absentees liable to a fine of 12(2. and applied to all subjects alike. See 
Berington, Memoirs of Panzani, p. 15 et seq. Lond. 1813. Attend- 
ance at church was facilitated, as regarded Bomanists, by the con- 
sideration that the formal and general Absolution pronounced by 
Archbishop Pole in Nov. 1554, remained in force until the Bull of 
Pius Y. had been fulminated against Elizabeth, so that, during the 
interval, Bomanists could not well, on their own principles, regard 
the church and nation of England as being in schism. 
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did not unite themselves to the Roman communion as it 
subsisted in the reign of Queen Mary, but as remodelled in 
the Council of Trent. And as if to make the separation more 
markedly their own voluntary act, those forsakers of our re- 
formed church, having no bishops of their own in this country, 
by whom they could, on their own principles, be governed, 
they subjected themselves to a presbyterian regimen J and 
under that polity were ministered to by priests having foreign 
ordination. The consequence of this state of things is, that 
there has not been from that time to the present day a single 
ecclesiastic of any grade whoso orders were not of foreign 
origin. The ecclesiastical position of the Romish communion 
in this country, therefore, is exactly similar to that of those 
sectaries, who from time to time have passed over, with their 
ministers, from the continent to England, and have attracted 
disciples to their several communions through the agency of 
foreign missionaries. 



APPENDIX III. 
HISTORY OF THE ROMISH SEPARATISTS. 

The history of the Romish separatists in this country is not 
so generally known as is desirable : the following outline of 
their proceedings may not therefore be here out of place. 

When at the bidding of a papal mandate the favourers of 
Home forsook the communion of the reformed church of 
England, some engaged in open rebellion against their lawful 
sovereign, and others retired to the continent. Among the 
latter was Dr William Alan or Allen; who took up his resi- 
dence at Douay, a city in Flanders, then subject to the crown 
of Spain. There he was the means of founding a college, for 
the avowed purpose of educating persons who should become 
Romish teachers in England, as the priests there who were 
of Q. Mary's succession should die off. When, therefore, 
such of the Marian bishops as were living in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, found that students flocked to Allen's col- 
lege at Douay, and that the measures for supplying England 
with a race of teachers from the continent were likely to 
succeed, they gave up all thoughts of perpetuating their own 
hierarchy. The consequence was that in a few years all the 
Romish priests who ministered in England were of foreign 
education and orders, and were subject to ecclesiastical 
superiors who resided on the continent. The want of a native 
hierarchy was not at first much felt; but in process of time 
the meddling spirit of the Jesuits created such a state of 
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anarchy and confusion among the secular priests in England, 
that the latter unanimously agreed to apply to the pope for 
bishops who should reside among them, and exercise ordi- 
nary episcopal jurisdiction. The intrigues, however, of 
father Parsons defeated the wishes of the secular priests, so 
far as regarded the appointment of bishops over them ; but 
when it was found at Home that some means or other must 
be devised to pacify the discontent of the secular clergy, it 
was decided to place them under an ecclesiastical superior 
who should bear the novel office of Archpriest 1 . Thus was 
the Romish communion in England deliberately modelled 
and settled after the presbyterian fashion. 

It is not to be supposed that those of the separatists 
who had been accustomed to regard a presbyterian form of 
church government as peculiar to the school of Calvin, would 
be satisfied with this direct repudiation of episcopacy on 
the part of the court of Rome, yet for twenty-five years the 
archpriest-polity was maintained in England in spite of all 
remonstrances to the contrary. At length, however, pope 
Gregory XV. condescended to listen to the urgent memorials 
of his English subjects, and to appoint for their ecclesiastical 
superior a divine whom he called the "bishop of Chalcedon." 
This person it is said was consecrated in Paris, and sent over 
to England in 1623. He was commissioned by the pope "to 
exercise all the faculties that had lately been •committed to 
the archpriest; and also such as Ordinaries usually exercised 
in their own cities and dioceses," but — only during the good 
pleasure of the apostolic see. He was, in fact, intended to 
be the mere delegate of the bishops of Rome, — the repre- 
sentative of one who claimed an authority above all the 

1 Thus designated by the theological Faculty of the University of 
Paris, " A kind of government, altogether new and hitherto unheard 
of in the Catholic Church." Colleton, A just Defence of the slandered 
Priests, <fcc. pp. 145, &c. 1602. 
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ancient canons and decisions of councils. It was notwith- 
standing impossible to conceal the fact that the Orders of 
this bishop were foreign, his office anomalous, and his pre- 
tended jurisdiction an intrusion. Yet a second bishop of 
Chalcedon was appointed on the death of the first; and more 
would probably have followed, but for the confusion and 
distractions that afflicted England during the Common- 
wealth, and the reign of Charles II. Whatever of eccle- 
siastical authority was exercised over the Romish commu- 
nion in England, during this period of unsettlement, seems 
to have emanated from a dean and chapter whom the first 
anomalous bishop of Chalcedon called into existence. But 
whilst the Regulars in communion with Rome did not hesi- 
tate to designate the constituting of such a dean and chapter, 
an act of usurpation on the part of the bishop, the bishop 
himself did not venture to believe that he could confer on 
that body the requisite canonical authority. The accession, 
therefore, of James II. to the throne, was hailed by all the 
English Romanists as an event of the greatest importance to 
their ecclesiastical position ; for though he could not revive 
their extinct native episcopacy, they not unreasonably ex- 
pected that he would rid them of all mere delegations from 
Rome. In this expectation, however, they were miserably 
disappointed; for so effectually was James influenced by 
the Jesuit-faction, that notwithstanding memorials, remon- 
strances, <fec, it was the ill-fortune of the English Romanists 
to exchange the anomalous bishop of Chalcedon, only for 
the still more anomalous Vicar-Apostolic. This took place in 
1685. In the following year a second Vicar- Apostolic was 
appointed; and after a short interval, two more officers of 
the Court of Rome, bearing the same title, were added to the 
two already existing. To these papal delegates — all deriving 
their Orders from foreign Communions — was the supervision 
of the discontented English Romanists committed, and under 
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the same kind of novel ecclesiastical rule did the subjects of 
Borne in this country continue until the year 1850 — 1, when 
the pope intruded into England the present race of Romish- 
hierorchs from the Continent of Europe. 

To those who can believe that the papal authority is 
neither bounded by the Word of God, nor to be judged of by 
the practice of all Christian antiquity, the foregoing parti- 
culars will present no difficulties. But all who are content 
to abide by the testimony of Scripture, and authentic history, 
will be slow to admit that the bishops of Borne ever received 
authority thus to model and remodel the polity of Christ's 
church at their pleasure and convenience ; or to transform a 
confessedly modern and foreign Community into the ancient 
Church of England. 
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